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EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
CHARLES WILSON PEALE RELATIVE TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ACADEMY OF 
THE FINE ARTS, PHILADELPHIA. 


[A few years ago the late Titian R. Peale presented to the Historical 
Society copies of the following letters of his father, Charles Wilson 
Peale, regarding the establishment of the Academy of the Fine Arts:] 


PHILADA. MusEuM, June 6, 1805. 
My pDEAR RAPHAELLE: 

I will now give you another piece of news, viz., we have 
again begun an attempt to form an Institution for the ad- 
vancement of the Fine Arts. You may remember to have 
heard that Mr. Hopkinson had said that he would get 
the lawyers to undertake to make a subscription. It was 
proposed to get a meeting of Mr. Hopkinson, Mr. Rawle, Mr. 
Samson,* Mr. Coxe, and Mr. Meredith. I invited them to 
my house; we had several meetings, and each aided to ob- 
tain subscriptions, but Mr. Hopkinson was the most indus- 

* Probably Sampson Levy, whose name appears on the list of incor- 
porators.—Eb. 
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trious: he soon obtained $1500 and expects $2000 will be 
made up soon, and the subscribers will be called together to 
form a constitution. The proposal is to import casts, and 
begin a gallery of figures and paintings, beginning with an 
exhibition ; to receive paintings that may be offered for sale, 
and if sold to take a commission on such sales. This is the 
first part of the plan, and out of this will arise the Academy, 
drawing from models, and afterwards from life. 

Rembrandt is preparing a general sketch to be considered 
at our next meeting, so that the whole business will be cut 
and dried before a general meeting is called. This you 
know is a prudent procedure, as large bodies can never do 
business well; it must always be well prepared for them, and 
they will have nothing to do but give consent and approba- 
tion. All join in love with your 

Affe Father, C. W. PEALE. 

To RAPHAELLE PEALE. 


MovsEvM, June 13, 1805. 
Dear Sir: 

Some gentlemen have met a few times at my house and 
planned a design of an Academy for the encouragement of 
the Fine Arts in this city. A handsome subscription is al- 
ready made by very respectable characters, and we hope soon 
to begin a building for the reception of casts of statues, 
also for a display of paintings, by the exhibition of which 
a revenue may be had to defray the expense of a keeper, 
who shall be capable to give instruction to the pupils. Pic- 
tures offered for sale will be exhibited for certain periods, if 
such are deserving public notice, and when sold, a per cen- 
tum on the sale, to help the funds of the Academy. Out of 
these funds, with what shall be thought reasonable for pupils 
to pay for the use of the school, the living model school 
will be opened at proper seasons. Mr. West is very anxious 
to have all his designs, the originals of his historic paintings, 
placed here; which my son Rembrandt says is very valuable. 
He told Rembrandt that he had long contemplated and in- 
deed had preserved his works for this express purpose, but 
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I believe he thinks our Legislature will make appropriations 
for an establishment for encouragement of the Fine Arts, and 
might be induced to purchase paintings as models of colour- 
ing, composition, &c. If he knew the constitutions of our 
Country better he would loose all hopes from that quarter. 

By subscription a good building, and casts in plaster 
(which may be had cheap), a beginning may be made, and 
with proper management the Academy may afterwards 
support itself. More I do not look for in my time. 

Accept my best respects. With much esteem, 

Your friend, C. W. PEALE. 
His Excellency 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


. MvsEvuM, June 21, 1805. 
Dear Sir: 

I wish you had been here while an association was form- 
ing for the advancement of the Fine Arts. We have upwards 
of $2400 subscribed, a constitution formed; President and 
12 Directors chosen to-day. Shall probably purchase bills on 
to-morrow for the purchase of plaster figures, which will 
be sent by a vessel to sail on Sunday next. 

We ought to have a building to put the figures in when 
they arrive; you know the disadvantage of subjecting them 
to removals. The Directors by our constitution have the 
sole management of our funds and direction of the Academy, 
&c. They are elected annually, the only claim the sub- 
scribers have on them. I expect we shall soon make publi- 
cation of this institution, therefore I forbear further detail. 

Make my respectful compliments to your good lady, wish- 
ing that you may long entertain your friends with such 
melody as I enjoyed the last evening I spentin Wilmington, 
enjoying health and happiness until ééme shall be grown old 
and wear a silver head. 

Such is the prayer of 
Mr. LATROBE, C. W. PEALE. 


Wilmington. 
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June 24, 1805. 
Dear RuBEnNs: 


We have had several meetings of the Subscribers for the 
encouragement of the Fine Arts; have adopted a constitu- 
tion, elected a President and twelve Directors, who have 
ample powers to carry the institution into full effect. They 
have honored me by making me one of said Directors, and 
we are beginning our duties, first by allotting out of the funds 
$600 to purchase casts of statues, which will be sent for by 
a vessel sailing to France this week. Our subscriptions 
amount to $2500. Other persons are desirous to become 
members, so that in a short time our funds will, it is hoped, 
enable us to prepare a building for an exhibition of the fig- 
ures, and such pictures as we may be able to collect, and 
thus be productive, while it gives the means of improving 


young artists. 
Your affectionate father, 


C. W. PEALE. 
Mr. Rusens PEALE, at Cape May. 


PHILADA., June 28, 1805. 
Dear Sir: 

It is hoped that Philad* will be one of the most desirable 
cities on the Continent, as we have now amongst other usc- 
ful institutions began an Academy for the encouragement 
of the Fine Arts. A very liberal subscription has been made, 
a constitution formed, and committees [are] now active to put 
the machine in motion. Indeed, I am fully of opinion that it 
will be greater in importance, and easier made to support 
current expenses, than any other institution of a public 
nature lately undertaken,—and we have many new, Agricul- 
tural, Botanical, &c. &c. : 

Any services I can render you, please lay yourcommands on 

Your friend, C. W. PEALE. 
Doctor E. Stevens, St. Croix. 
July 11, 1805. 
Dear RAPHAELLE: 

I have told the Directors of my intention of entering your 

name with a subscription of $20. The business of the in- 
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stitution goes on with spirit so far. A Committee have 
orders to get a lot to build on; Mr. West is made a mem- 
ber. Our stock increases, and if economy governs our 
Committee, we will do very well. It will be my constant 
advice to the Society to keep out of debt as much as possible. 


Sept. 7, 1805. 

I have given your name to the Academicians. The build- 
ing is begun on a lot in Chestnut St., a square this side of 
Dunlap’s; the plan given by Mr. Jno. Dorsey. The principal 
part is a circular room of 45 ft. diameter, with two small 
rooms, one on each side of the door that opens into the 
circle, which is lighted by a turret; the whole of which is 
of brick, will be expensive, and therefore but illy agreeing 
with our means, which, altho’ handsome, yet not sufficient 
without a great increase of subscribers.? 

Affectionately, 
, C. W. PEALE. 
Mr. RapHaELLE PEALE, Savannah, Georgia. 


March 28, 1807. 
Dear Sir: 

Our Academy of Fine Arts is ready to be opened. Our 
President, Mr. George Clymer, has been much indisposed, 
and thus prevented from delivering a discourse which he 
had prepared. Finding the public attention drawn on the 


1 Additions were subsequently made to the building, and in 1827, 
when the accompanying view was taken, we find this description of it: 
“The building consists of a circular saloon, forty-six feet in diameter, 
the entrance into which is by a handsome vestibule. The saloon is 
lighted from a lofty dome, constructed in correct proportions. It was 
originally intended for works of statuary, but it is now hung with fine 
pictures, for which it affords an excellent light. On the north of the 
saloon there was an entrance into a gallery, also used for pictures, which 
is fifty feet in length and thirty feet in width, lighted from the ceiling. 
On the east is the ‘antique gallery,’ in which the statues are arranged 
on pedestals. This gallery is sixty-six feet long and twenty-five feet 
wide, lighted from the ceiling. At the south end of it the library is 
placed. A large vacant space remains on the west for further additions 
and improvements.”—Childs’s “‘ Views in Philadelphia,’’ 1827. 
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institution, we prevailed on Mr. Hopkinson to address the 
subscribers, but a bad cold and some fever prevented also 
his attention to this object. However, in the course of next 
week either one or the other will officiate. Our Architect 
has run the Society into debt; he was a man of uncommon 
genius, yet without much experience in the Art Architect- 
ural. The building was more expensive than it was meant 
to be (his calculation was that it would not exceed $6000), 
and our subscription list must be doubled. Mr. Poyntell has 
prepared a plan which promises to give us a surplus of 
funds: it is to limit the subscribers to 300, each paying 
$50, and also the annual payment of 2 dollars,—the annual 
payment to be wholly reserved to pay the ground rent and 
finally extinguish it. 
Your friend, 
C. W. PEALE. 

Mr. Joun J. Hawkins, London. 


PHILADA., Oct. 25, 1807. 
Dear Sir: 

Now that we are on the subject of painting, I must tell 
you we are all anxiety to see Mr. West’s pictures belonging 
to Mr. Robert Fulton, at this moment in the stores of the 
Custom House. Mr. Fulton has consented to have them 
exhibited in our Academy of Fine Arts for one year, and 
I have no doubt that it will give such an increase to the in- 
come of the Institution as will enable us to open a school 
in the next season for drawing from the living figures, and 
also to have rooms to receive paintings for sale, thereby ob- 
taining a certain per centum to help the funds of the Insti- 
tution, besides what may be got by an annual exhibition of 
the works of living Artists. By these exertions to form ex- 
hibitions of pictures, we shall be able to judge whether the 
desire to encourage the Fine Arts will raise the means to 
purchase Mr. West’s collection of Historical paintings. If 
such should raise an interest of 6 pr cent. on the cost which 
Mr. West puts on his pictures, then a company might be 
formed to make the purchase, especially if the purchase 
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were to be made by instalments; shall be better able to 
judge when Mr. Fulton’s pictures have been seen by the 
public. I wish Philadelphia to be the seat of Arts & Science 
in America. 

With much esteem, your friend, 
Mr. Joun J. Hawkins, C. W. PEALE. 


London. 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 4, 1807. 
Dear Sir: 


Inclosed I send you the invoice of my things in the Cus- 
tom House, with a note of Mr. Gallatin’s at the head of it, 
which will at least prevent my boxes being opened and ran- 
sacked. . . . I hope, however, that on many of the articles 
the duties will not be so high, and that the Collector will favor 
these works of Art and in fact personal property as much 
as possible. Will you have the goodness to wait on him 
with the invoice, take out the whole, and give bond for the 
duty, which is to be paid in 6 or 9 months? I will see you 
before January and settle the amounts. You will see by the 
invoice the boxes which contain the pictures and frames, 
and you will get them up in the gallery when and how you 
think proper. I shall be happy to hear how you proceed in 
this work by a line directed to the post-office here. 

With much respect and esteem, 


Yours, 
ROBERT FULTON. 


MouseEvM, Nov. 10, 1807. 
Dear Sir: 


Yesterday I obtained your property from the Custom 
House Magazine, and gave bond for the duties as follows: 
. . . Boxes N° 10, 11, & 12 I sent to the Academy of Fine 
Arts, the others brought to the Hall, where I opened 13, 
14 & 16, and found some trifling injury done to the frames ; 
some small pieces broken off, which may be glued on. I 
have not yet had time to make that repair, for I have been 
wholly engaged in stretching the pictures of Mr. West and 
Son. The frames of the two large pieces are yet to be put 
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together. Some small spots my son Rembrandt will repair 
in the picture of King Lear; the varnish sticking brought the 
paint away, but fortunately not on the figures. I find the 
pictures by Smirke a little chilled, also some parts of Lear 
spotted. Perhaps it is unnecessary to have mentioned these 
trifles, as we know how & shall soon set all to rights. The 
picture of Ophelia is an admirable work; it fixes the atten- 
tion of the beholders more than the other, yet both are in a 
grand style of composition and finely painted. Young 
West’s has a great deal of merit. I am very much pleased 
with the masterly performance of Smirke; these, your por- 
trait, and that of Mr. West I shall send to the Academy to- 
morrow. I have received from New York a bill of lading 
of your box of paintings on board of the packet Melinda. 
I expect she is now within our Capes, and probably will be 
up to-morrow, but I have not heard of her leaving New 
York. Anxious for her arrival, I went this evening to the 
wharf, and the sailors belonging to a New York packet gave 
me hopes of seeing the Melinda as above stated. 

I hope I have done right in opening the boxes containing 
paintings and disposed of them as you wish. All the other 
cases shall be locked up unopened, until you do us the favor 
of a visit. I should have wrote to you last evening, but the 
Directors of the Academy had a meeting in my parlours and 
kept me up too late for me to write and give you as much 
intelligence as I now do by this scrole. . . . I will write 
again when I receive the package from New York, and I 
may then give you something more about your pictures at 
the Academy. The Directors passed a vote of thanks to 
you last evening, & the Committee of correspondence was 
ordered to write to you enclosing a copy of it signed by our 
President. 

We have planted posts on the outside of the round table 
on the east side of the exhibition room, removed all the 
casts on that side, and taken away half the circular table 
from the centre on the side allotted for the pictures, thus 
giving a fine distance for viewing them. The Busts are 
also generally removed to the other side of the baize curtain. 
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To-morrow I expect to put up the large pictures; these will 
nearly occupy from door to door (5 doors in the room) 
Raphaelle West’s, between the big door and little door 
communicating to the Keeper’s room. 

I wish you all health in your new habitation, though I 
much regret that my friend Barlow should have purchased 
in Washington. Accept friendly salutation. 

C. W. PEALE. 
Mr. Rosert Futton, Washington. 


Museum, Nov. 15, 1807. 
Dear Sir: 

Your pictures received from New York I sent to the 
Academy yesterday. It would be well to have the names 
of the Painters to add to the story put under each of them. 
The pictures look admirably well as we have placed them. 
... Who painted Abel? Titian or Poussin? Who painted 
Adam and Eve? Rubens? 

I am delighted with your collection of pictures; several 
of them are wonderful works of Art. We shall now feel 
the pulse of the Citizens of Philadelphia with the effect of 
a grand exhibition. I long very much to hear what will be 
said by the friends, and other denominations of Xans. I 
hope soon to hear from you. 

Yours with esteem, 
C. W. PEALE. 
Mr. Rost. Funrton. 


WASHINGTON, November 18, 1807. 
Dear Sir: 

I am happy to hear that the pictures are in such good 
preservation, but I fear that the effect of Mr. Smirke’s deli- 
cate paintings may be diminished if suspended under the 
bold works of Mr. West’s; it is therefore to be considered 
whether it is not best to hang them by themselves, and 
about eye high, with this inscription. 

{ Eleven pictures by R. Smirke, Esq’. 
from Mr. Barlow’s Columbiad. 
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You will find the engravings from these paintings at Mr. 
Conrad’s, Bookseller, Chestnut street ; they will explain the 
subjects. 

You are about to make a fair experiment of the public 
taste for fine paintings, and from the money which will be 
received we can judge of what might be received were the 
proprietors of the Academy to purchase a good collection, 
and the inducement to purchase. 

To excite curiosity at the time of announcing and ex- 
hibiting them, it will be well to raise their fame by some- 
thing handsome in the public prints, for 50 see and judge 
by public opinion for one who has a knowledge of art. I 
have therefore drawn up a piece which if you like you will 
publish. I have left blanks to insert the sizes of the pictures, 
and one for the name of the play from which young West’s 
Orlando & Oliver is taken. I think it is from As you 
Like it. 

Yours truly, 


ROBT. FULTON. 


PHILADA., Dec. 16, 1807. 
Dear Sir: 


The bearer of this, Mr. Nicholas, can give you a correct 
state of the Fine Arts in this City. The news paper inclosed 
with this will show you that we have in the Academy your 
pictures of King Lear and Ophelia, and that painted by 
your son Raphael. It is scarcely necessary that I should 
tell you that these pictures are greatly admired. I have not 
been in much company since I placed the paintings in the 
building erected as an Academy of Fine Arts, but some 
gentlemen who profess to be great admirers of the graphic 
art say that the picture of Lear exceeds anything they have 
everseen. They are not wanting in praise of Ophelia, or the 
figure of Laertes in particular. Mr. Nicholas has been sit- 
ting for his portrait to my son Rembrandt, and therefore he 
can tell you that my son is enthusiastically fond of the art 
of painting. I would say more about him, but Mr. Nicholas 
will doit for me. However, I must tell you that Rembrandt 
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has rekindled my desire of devoting as much time as I can 
possibly spare from the Museum to the pencil, which until 
of late I had almost laid aside; indeed, I thought it was too 
late to attempt any thing worth notice, but the desire to 
possess a portrait of Baron Humboldt, whom I was intimate 
with when here, and having none of my family that could 
paint it for me, I told the Baron I had not painted for six 
years and probably should make a daub of it, yet it should 
be a likeness, and to my surprise it was a painting better 
than any I had painted for the Museum before. This encour- 
aged me to try again and again, so that I find the judgment 
has as much to do with the art of painting as practise. The 
desire to represent the scene of getting up the Mammoth 
bones, it being a very interesting article of the Museum, 
last summer I undertook a picture of it. This picture con- 
tains a great number of figures, for while I was engaged in 
that labour my exertions excited the admiration of all the 
people for a considerable distance round that country; few 
people could conceive why I should incur so much expense 
to get those bones. Although I have introduced upwards 
of 50 figures, yet the number of spectators in fine weather 
amounted to hundreds. Eighteen of my figures are por- 
traits, having taken the advantage of taking most of this 
number of my family. I have introduced my painting this 
picture in order to state to you that I still doubted my abili- 
ties of making a tolerable picture, and at the commence- 
ment of it I made use of a temporary easel and other 
apparatus for painting; however, as I advanced in the work 
it seemed to engross my whole attention, and I really took 
pleasure in painting from morn till night and even to use 
lamp light. I then ordered the Cabinet maker to make me 
a commodious mahogany easel, &c., so instead of burning my 
pencils and totally quitting the art, as I thought very proba- 
bly would be the case, I found it much less difficult than I 
imagined, and have ever since regretted that I had not taken 
a larger canvas and devoted more time to give a higher 
finish to the piece. I often say that the aged ought not to 
be discouraged from undertaking works of improvement. 
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It is my intention to urge the Directors of our Academy 
to make additional rooms the ensuing summer; one for an 
exhibition room solely for pictures, and another to draw from 
the living figure, which I hope may be accomplished by 
this time twelve months. This Institution is growing into 
favor. 

Make my most respectful compliments to Mrs. West, and 
believe me with great esteem your friend, 

C. W. PEALE. 
Mr. BensaMIn WEsT, 
London. 


PHILADA., July 4, 1808. 
My Dear Sr: 

A number of circumstances combine to inspire once more 
my love for the Fine Arts. I view with pleasure, as often as 
I have leisure, your charming pictures which Mr. Fulton has 
been so obliging as to place in our infant Academy. It 
gives your countrymen the opportunity of feeling the power 
of your pencil, very many of whom otherwise could not 
have known you but by report. I was anxious to know in 
what degree the people of this city might be interested 
with an exhibition of large historical works, and consider- 
ing that little has been published to excite curiosity, yet the 
number of visitors to the Academy has given us upwards of 
$100 per month since we hung up your pictures, and the 
Subscribers to the Institution have become so numerous as 
to enable us to pay off our debts, which were enhanced too 
much by unnecessary ornamentation to the building, and 
yet not sufficiently spacious for our purposes. .. . 

Mr. Fulton told me he had urged you to order your pic- 
ture intended for the Hospital to be exhibited for a time in 
our Academy of Fine Arts. Your love to encourage an Insti- 
tution that promises to become a nursery to the genius of 
America cannot be doubted, and when we consider that the 
Hospital is a public establishment not wanting in funds for 
all its purposes, which to be sure must be acknowledged of 
vast importance to this city, and it never will fail to obtain 
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the public aid it now enjoys, and we are in want, therefore 
permit me to ask your approbation of Mr. Fulton’s plan. . . . 
I wish to be kindly remembered to Mrs. West, and am with 
sentiments of great esteem your friend, 
Bensyn. West, Esqr., C. W. PEALE. 
London. P 


MUSEUM, Sept. 11, 1808. 
Dear REMBRANDT: 

We had prospects of making an additional room to the 
Academy of Fine Arts, but the plans of it proved on too 
limited a scale. They thought only of room to place their 
paintings, and that too narrow, being only 25 ft. in width. 
I told them that 30 ft. was little enough, and that a room for 
drawing from life ought to be the first object. Mr. Latrobe 
went with me to view the premises, and his plan would em- 
brace both objects,—that is, an exhibition room and one for 
drawing from the living figure; cost about $4500. This 
sum exceeds their present means of raising money, besides 
bricks could not be had at present; of course the season is 
too far advanced for the undertaking. I have no doubt 
something will be done next summer. 

Your affectionate father, 
C. W. PEALE. 
Mr. REMBRANDT PEALE, 
Paris. 
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VIRGINIA CAROLORUM: 
THE COLONY DURING THE Days oF CHARLES THE First AND SECOND. 
BY EDWARD D. NEILL. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 


From the accession of Charles the First, to the death of Governor Yeardley. 


Among the earliest acts of Charles the First, after his 
coronation, was a proclamation concerning Virginia. Sir 
Thomas Smith, the enterprising East India merchant, and 
Alderman Robert Johnson, the London grocer, with their 
associates, were entirely satisfied with the victory over the 
Earl of Southampton, Sir Edwin Sandys, and the large 
majority of the members of the London Company, resulting 
from the declaration of Chief Justice Ley (Leigh), in June, 
1624, that the company’s charter was null and void. To- 
ward the colonists in Virginia they had no harsh feelings, 
but their influence was used with the King so to order the 
tobacco trade, that their friends in London might derive 
some profit. 


PROCLAMATION OF CHARLES THE F'rrst. 


The ship which brought the news of the death of James 
the First, also conveyed the views of his successor, as to the 
Plantation. In a communication of the thirteenth day of 
May, A.D. 1625, from Whitehall, Charles alludes to the 
*Collonie of Virginia, planted by the hands of our most 
deere Father of blessed memorie, for the propagation of 
Christian religion, the increase of trade, and the enlarging 
of his Royal empire.”” He thought that it “‘ had not hitherto 
prospered soe happilly as was hoped and desired for, that 
the government of that Collonie was comytted to the Com- 
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panie of Virginia, incorporated of a multitude of persons 
of severall dispositions, amongst whome the affaires of 
greatest moment were and must be ruled by the greater 
number of votes and voyces, and therefore his late Majestie, 
out of his greate wisedome and depth of judgment, did de- 
sire to resume that popular government, and accordingly the 
letters patentes of that Incorporation were, by his Highnes’ 
direction, in a legal course questioned, and therefore judi- 
cially repealed and adjudged to be voyd, wherein his Maj- 
estye’s ayme was onlie to reduce that Government into such 
a right course as might best agree with that forme which 
was held in the rest of his Royal Monarchie, and was not 
intended by him to take awaie or ympeach the particular 
interest of anie private planter or: adventurer, nor to alter 
the same otherwise than should be of necessitie for the good 
of the publique.” 

He also declared: “Our full resolution is, that there 
maie be one uniforme course of government in and through 
our whole Monarchie; that the government of the Collonie 
of Virginia shall ymediately depend uppon ourselfe, and not 
be commytted to anie Companie or Corporation to whom it 
maie be proper to trust matters of trade or commerce, but 
cannott bee fit or safe to communicate the ordering of State 
affaires, be they of never so mean consequence: And that 
therefore we have determyned that our Commissioners' for 

? On the 15th of July, 1624, King James had appointed the following 
Commissioners for Virginia to receive the charters, seals, and letters of 
the Virginia Company, and attend to the affairs of the Colony: 

Henry, Viscount Mandevill, Lord President of the Privy Council. 

William, Lord Pagett. 


Arthur, Lord Chichester, Baron of Belfast. 
Sir Thomas Edwards, Knight, Treasurer. 


“ John Suckling, Comptroller. 

“ George Calvert, “ Secretary of State. 

“ Edward Conway, s a i 

“ Richard Weston, “« Chancellor of Exchequer. 
“ Julius Cesar, “Master of Rolls. 

“ Humphrey May, “Chancellor of Lancaster. 
“ Baptist Hickes, “and Baronet. 


- 
= 


Thomas Smith, ss 
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those affaires shall proceede accordinge to the tenor of our 
commissions directed unto them, until we shall declare our 


Sir Henry Mildmay, Knight, Master of Jewels. 
‘ Thomas Coventry, “ Attorney General. 


“ Robert Heath, “ ~ Solicitor General. 
“ Ferdinand Gorges, “ 
° “ Robert Killigrew, ° 


Charles Montague, 
“ Philip Cary, 
Francis Gaston, 


“ Thomas Wroth, ‘ 
‘* John Wolstenholme, “ 
“ Nathaniel Rich, - 
“ Samuel Argall, = 


“ Humphrey Handford, “ 
Matthew Sutcliffe, D.D., Dean of Exeter. 
Francis White, D.D., Dean of Carlisle. 
Thomas Fanshaw, Clerk of the Crown. 
Robert Johnson, Alderman of London. 
James Campbell, . 
Ralph Freeman, 
Morice Abbot, Esquire. 
Nathaniel Butler, “ 
George Wilmore, ‘ 
Philip Jermayne, “ 
Edward Johnson, “ 
Thomas Gibbs, “ 
Samuel Wrote, “ 
John Porey, 
Michael Hawes, “ 
Edward Pallavacine, Esquire. 
Robert Bateman, Merchant. 


“ “ 


“ 


Martin Bonde, - 
Thomas Styles, = 
Nicholas Leate, 2 
Robert Bell, nas 


Abraham Cartwright, “ 
Richard Edwards, as 
John Dyke, ™ 
Anthony Abby, 2 
William Palmer, vie 
Edward Dichfield, Salter. 
George Mole, Merchant. 
Richard Morer, Grocer. 
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further pleasure therein ; nevertheless we doe hereby declare 
that we are resolved with as much convenyent expedition as 
our affaires of greater importance will give leeve, to establish 
a Counsell consistinge of a few persons of understanding 
and quallitie, to whom wee will give trust for the ymediate 
care of the affaires of that Collonie, and whoe shall be an- 
swerable to us for their proceedings, and in matters of great 
moment shall be subordinate and attendant unto our Privie 
Counsell here; and that wee will alsoe establish another 
Counsell to be resident in Virginia, who shal be subordinate 
to our Counsell here for that Collonie, and that att our owne 
charge we will maynteyne those publique officers.” 

In conclusion, he wrote that he wished to bring the tobacco 
trade into one hand, and exclude that raised in foreign lands, 
and to fix his own price upon that raised in Virginia." 


GOVERNOR AND COUNCILLORS, A.D. 1624-25. 


After the charter of the Virginia Company had been 
dissolved, James the First continued Sir Francis Wyatt? as 


Upon the recommendation of the Commissioners for Virginia, the 
following Tobacco Inspectors in London were appointed: Edward 
Dichfield, Salter; Richard Morer, Reuben Bourne, George Bromley, 
Grocers; William Perkyns, Merchant Tailor; and Edward Bennet, 
Merchant. 

1 The entire document is printed in Rymer’s “ Feedera,” Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 72, 73. 

2 “Miscellanea Genealogica Heraldica,” New Series, Vol. II. p. 107, 
contains the following: 

Thomas Wyatt, of Allington Castle, Boxley Abbey, married Jane, 
daughter of Sir William Hawte. His estate was confiscated. 

George, his son, had the estate restored in 1582 by Queen Elizabeth. 
He married Jane, daughter of Sir Thomas Finch, Kt., and he was buried 
in September, 1625, at Boxley Abbey. 

Francis, son of George, in 1618 married Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Samuel Sandys. He was buried at Boxley Abbey August 24, 1644, and 
his wife March 27, 1644-5. 

Hawte, brother of Francis, was Rector of Boxley October 38, 1632. 
He died July 31, 1638. He was twice married, and some of his descend- 
ants settled in Virginia. 
VoL, 1x.—10 
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Governor. While he had confidence in the motives of those 
who had directed the affairs of the Company, Wyatt found 
that their plans were at times impracticable. In a letter to 
his father he alluded to the “ antipathy” caused by the great 
demands of the Corporation, and the “‘ grumbling obedience” 
of the colonists, and he wished “ that little Mr. Farrar was 
in Virginia, that he might add zeal to knowledge.” His 
wife, a daughter of Sir Samuel Sandys, who passed some 
time in Virginia, was a cheerful person, willing to accept 
the hardships of a new settlement. His deportment was 
correct, and a captious fellow could only write: ‘The old 
smoker, so good, so carefully mild, religious, just, honest, 
that I protest, I think God hath sent him, in mercy, for good 
to us.” 

The Councillors, as their muster-rolls show, were chosen 
from among the more prosperous and influential. 

Francis West” preceded his brother, Lord Delaware, and 


Eleanor, sister of Francis, was the first wife of Sir Thomas Finch, 
Speaker of House of Commons, 1627. 


Hotten in Lists of Emigrants gives 
THe Muster OF Sk THoMAs WYATT, KT., TAKEN IN JANUARY, 1625. 
“Sr Francis Wyatt, Kt., Governo’ &c., came in the George, 1621. 
[Wife had gone to England on a visit. | 


SERVANTS. 
Christopher Cooke, age 25, in the George, 1621. 
George Hull, age 13, in the Supply, 1620. 
Jonathan Giles, 21, in the Trial/, 1619. 
John Matheman, 19, in the Jonathan, 1619. 
Jane Davis, 24, in the Abigaile, 1622.” 

1 Letter of William Capps, an old planter, in “ Virginia Vetusta,” p. 
129; Munsell’s Sons, Albany, N. Y., 1885. 

? Alexander Brown, in “ Mag. of American History,” 1883, p. 461, com- 
municates the West Genealogy from the Bennet Roll. From this are 
gleaned the following facts: 

Thomas, 8d Lord Delaware, second son of second Lord, “ was born the 
9th of July, between 2 and 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 1577.” 

Francis West, fourth son, was born the 28th of October, 1586, between 
twelve and one o’clock noon. 

John West, fifth son, was born the 14th of December, 1590, between 
five and six o’clock in the afternoon. 
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in a.D. 1608 first arrived. In November, 1623, he was ap- 
pointed Admiral by the Council for New England, and sailed 
for Plymouth Harbor, but finding that the fishermen insisted 
that the fisheries should be opened to all, he returned to 
Virginia. 

Sir George Yeardley' had always been recognized for his 


Nathaniel West, sixth son, was born November 3, 1592, between two 
and three o’clock in the morning. 

Doyle, in “ History of the American Colonies,” speaks of Francis, a 
nephew of Francis, who was drowned. 

In January, 1625, Captain Francis West was living on the Company’s 
land at Elizabeth City. The census-roll then taken, printed in Hotten, 
has the following: 

“CAPTAIN FRANCIS WEST, HIS MUSTER. 

Capt. Francis West, Counseler, aged 36, in the Mary Ann Margaret, 
1610. 

Mrs. Francis West, Widdowe, in the Supply, 1620. 

Nathaniel West, born in Virginia. 


SERVANTS. 
Joane Fairchild, aged 20, in the George, 1618. 
Benjamin Owin, aged 18, in the Swan, 1623. 
William Parnell, aged 18, in the Southampton, 1622. 
Walter Couper, aged 22, in the Neptune, 1618. 
Reinould Godwin, aged 30, in the Abigail, 1620. 
John Pedro, a Neger, aged 30, in the Swan, 1623,” 


1“MousTER OF Sir GEORGE YEARLEY, KT. 
S* George Yearlley, Kt., &c., came in the Deliverance, 1609. 
Temperance, Lady Yearlley, came in the Faulcon, 1608. 
Mr. Argall Yearlley, aged 4 yeares, 
Mr. Francis Yearlley, aged 1 yeare, Children borne heare. 
M’s. Elizabeth Yearlley, aged 6 yeares, 


SERVANTS AT JAMES CITY. 


Richard Gregory, aged 40, ) 
Anthony Jones, 26, 
Thomas Dunn, 14, 
Thomas Phildust, 15, 
Thomas Hatch, 17, in the Duty, 1619. 

Robert Peake, 22, in the Margrett & John, 1623. 
William Strange, 18, in the George, 1619. 

Roger Thompson, 40, in London Marchannt, 1620, 
Ann, his wife. 


f came in the Temperance, 1620. 
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executive ability and business capacity. John Pory had 
written of him, in 1619, as “‘ the Governor here, who at his 
first coming, besides a great deal of worth in his person, 
brought only his sword with him, was at his late being in 
London, together with his lady, out of his mere gettings 
here, able to disburse very near three thousand pounds to 
furnish him with the voyage.” In another paragraph he is 
called “a soldier truly bred in the University of War in the 
Low Countries.” 

George Sandys’ had been the Colonial Treasurer, and as 


Richard Arundell, in the Abdigal/, 1620. 

Georg Deverill, 18, in the Temperance, 1620. 

Thomas Barnett, 16, in the Elsabeth, 1620. 

Theophilus Bereston, in the 7reasuror, 1614. 

Negro Men, 3. 

Negro Woemen, 5. 

Susan Hall, in the William & Thomas, 1608. 

Ann Willis, in the Temperance, 1620. 

Elizabeth Arundell, in the Abigall, 1620. 
SERVANTs AT Hoa IsLAND. 

Maximillian Stone, aged 36, came in the Temperance, 1620. 

Elizabeth, his wife, in the same shipp. 

Maximillian, his son, aged 9 months, 

Robert Guy, 22, in the Swann, 1619. 

Edward Yates, 18, in the Duty, 1619. 

Cesar Pugget, 20, in the Diana, 1619. 

William Strachey, 17, in the Temperance. 

Alexander Sanders, 24, in the True love, 1623. 

George Whitehand, 24, in the Temperance, 1620. 

Henry King, 22, in the Jonathan, 1620. 

John Day, 24, in the London Marchannt, 1620. 

The wife of John Day in the same Shipp.” 


1“MusTER OF M’s GEORGE SAND’s, EsQurire. 
Servants. 

Martin Turner, ) 

George Bailife, 

John Sparks, 

John Dancy, 

John Edwards, 

Nicholas Tompson, 

Rosamus Carter, 

John Stone, a boy, 


+ came in the George, 1621. 
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the brother of the head of the Virginia Company in Lon- 
don, had at one time exercised a great influence. 
Captain Roger Smith’ had served twelve years in the 











Nicholas Comon, 
Nicholas Eyres, a boy, 


David Mansfeild, 
pry Cl Eg } in the Bona Nova, hired servants. 


} in the Guift, 1622. 


Thomas Swifte, 

John Bal tt } in the Tyger, freemen, 1622. 
hired, Daniel Poole, a french man. 

his wife, a young child of theires. 


MUSTER OF THOSE THAT LIVE IN Y® TREASURORS PLANT. 


Robert Sheaperd, came in the George, 1621. 
James Chambers, in the Dutie, 1620. 

John Parsons, 

William Benge, 

John Evens, in the Marygold, 1619. 
Robert Edmunds, 

John Comes, 

John Tyos, 

William Pilkington, 

Elias Longe, in the Bona Nova, 1620. 
Thomas Hall, 

Margret Pilkington, 
Jane Long. 

M’ Vincencio, the Italian. 
M’ Bernardo. 

his wife. 

A child.” 


1“ MousTER OF Capt. RoGER SMITH. 


Capt. Roger Smith, came in the Abigaile, 1620. 

M’s Joane Smith, came in the Blessinge. 

Elizabeth Salter, aged 7 yeares, came in the Seafloure. 
Elizabeth Rolfe, aged 4 yeares, 
Sarah Macock, aged 2 yeares, 


} weomen. 


} born in Virginia. 


SERVANTS. 


Charles Waller, aged 22, came in the Abigaile, 1620. 
Christopher Bankus, aged 19 yeares, in the Abigaile, 1622. 
Henery Booth, aged 20, in the Dutie. 

Henery Lacton, aged 18 yeares, in the Hopwell, 1623. 
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wars of the Netherlands, and is supposed to have been the 
second son of John Nibley, in Gloucestershire. In Janu- 
ary, 1625, there resided with him Elizabeth Rolfe, whose 
widowed mother, Jane, appears to have been absent, per- 
haps with her father, Capt. William Peirce, in England. 
In “Virginia Vetusta,” published by the Munsells, of 
Albany, this child, by a slip of the pen, is called Jane. 

Ralph Hamor'’ is supposed to have been the son of Ralph 
Hamor, of London. In 1615 he published a Description 
of Virginia. Returned with Argall from England in May, 
1617, and was described by Sandys as one whose extreme 
poverty forced him to “ shifts.” 


[Plantation over the water. | 


Francis Fowler, aged 23 yeres. 
Christopher Lawson. 

Alce, his wife. 

Christopher Redhead, aged 24. 
Stephen Webb, aged 25 yeres. 
John Butterfield, aged 23 yeres. 
William Baker, aged 24 yeres. 
Richard Alford, aged 26 yeres. 
Thomas Molton, aged 25 yeres.” 


1“MusTER OF CAPT. RAPH HAMOR. 
Capt. Raph Hamor. 
M’s Elizabeth Hamor. 


Jeremy Clement, ' 
Elizabeth Clement, } her children. 


SERVANTS. 


John Lightfoote, in the Seaventure. 
Francis Gibbs, a boy, in the Seaflower. 
Ann Addams, a maid servant. 


At Hoa IsLAnp. 


Jeffrey Hull, came in the George. 
Mordecay Knight, in the William & John. 
Thomas Doleman, in the Returne. 
Elkinton Ratliffe, in the Seafloure. 
Thomas Powell, in the Seafloure. 

Thomas Cooper, in the Returne. 

John Davies, in the Guifte.” 
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John Martin was one of the earliest settlers, supposed to 
have been the brother-in-law of Sir Julius Cesar, and was 
positive in his convictions, and generally in opposition to the 
majority. At the meeting of the first legislative assembly, in 
1619, he insisted that by a special clause in his patent he was 
exempt from local authority, except in time of war. He re- 
turned from England in 1624 with an increased grant of land. 
Governor Wyatt and Council, on February 4, 1625, wrote 
to the Earl of Southampton and the Company, of which he 
was the head, that while they could “ but praise the Com- 
pany’s charity in forgiving the many foul injuries of Captain 
Martin,” they did not like his appointment as Councillor.’ 

Samuel Mathews had not come to the colony until a.p. 
1622, in the ship “‘ Southampton,” but was destined to become 
a leader. He had influence in London. He married the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Hinton by his first wife. Hinton 
afterwards married the rich widow of Sir Sebastian Harvey, 
Lord Mayor of London.? Her only daughter, Mary, the 
King wished to marry the brother of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. A letter written on May 31, 1619, told a friend “‘ The 
Lord Mayor is ill because the King wishes him to marry his 
only daughter, a child of fourteen, to Christopher Villiers, 
which he refuses.” Harvey, in February, 1622, died, and 
Mary, his daughter, married John, son of Sir Francis 
Popham.’ 

John Harvey, of Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, had been the 


1“ MusTER OF CAPT. JOHN MARTIN. 
Capt. John Martin, 
Sackford Wetherill, 
John Smith, aged 31, in the Swan, 1624.” 
John Howard, aged 24, 
John Anthonie, aged 23, 

? The following marriage is entered on the Register of Stratford le 
Bowe Church, London, under date of October 1, 1622: “Sir Thomas 
Hynton of Chilton Foliot, Kt., and the Lady Mary wife of Sir Sebastian 
Harvey.” 


8 “MusTER oF CAPT. SAMUEL MATHEWS, JAMES CITY. 


Capt. Samuell Mathews, came in the Southampton, 1622. 
M’ David Sand’s, Minister, came in the Bonaventura, 1620. 
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Captain of a ship in the East Indies,! and one of the Com- 
missioners of A.D. 1624, who reported upon the condition 
of the Colony to the King, and Admiral of New England 
after West, and Argall. He was absent from Virginia, from 
the beginning of 1624, for several years. 

Abraham Persey, Merchant, also written Peirsey, was a 
merchant, and, in 1616, first arrived in the ship “ Susan.” ? 


SERVANTs. 
Robert Mathews, aged 24, > 
Roger Williams, 20, 
Samuell Davies, 18, 
Henery Jones, 25, + came in the Southampton, 1622. 
Aaron Conaway, 20, 
John Thomas, 18. 
Michaell Lapworth, 16, 
William Lusam, 27, 
William Feild, 23, in the Charles, 1621. 
Peter Montecue, 21. 
Robert Fernall, 31, in the London Marchant, 1619, 
Walter Coop[er], 33, in the Jonathan, 1619. 
William Walters, 27, in the Bona Nova. 
Nicholas Chapman, 31, in the Jonathan, 1619. 
Gregory Spicer, 22, in the 7riall, 1618. 
Nicholas Peirse, 23, in the Falcon, 1619. 
Robert Penn, 22, in the Abigaile, 1620. 
William Dalby, 28, in the Furtherance, 1622. 
Thomas Hopson, 12, in the Bona Nova, 1618. 
Abraham Wood, 10, in the Margrett & John, 1620. 
William Kingsley, 24, in the Marmadukh, 1628. 
Thomas Bridges, 12, “ “ 49 - 
Arthur Goldsmith, 26, in the Diana, 1618.” 

1 The East India Company ordered, in November, 1617, that “Security 
for 2000/ or 3000/ be taken from Capt. Harvey, who is suspected to be 
about to sail to the East Indies with a ship well victualled and furnished 
with twenty pieces of ordnance,” and on the 16th of January, 1617-18, 
they were informed that “Sir Thomas Bromley and Captain Harvye 
were making a voyage from Flushing to the East Indies in a great ship,” 
and that they had been stayed.—Cal. of State Papers, East Indies, 1617- 
1621. Upon giving security to the States General the vessel was released. 
John Chamberlain, in a letter to Dudley Carlton, describes Harvey as 
“ somewhat choleric and impatient.” 

2“ MusTER OF M’ ABRAHAM PEIRSEY, MARCHANNT. 
M’ Abraham Peirsey, came in the Susan, 1616. 
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Isaac Madison, of Charles City, died in 1624, before 


notice of his appointment arrived. 


His widow, Mary,’ 


Elizabeth, his daughter, aged 15, } came in the Southampton, 1623. 


Mary, his daughter, aged 11, 


SERVANTS. 


Christopher Lee, aged 30 yeres, 
Richard Serieant, aged 36 yeres, 


Alice Chambers, 
Annis Shaw, 


} maid servants, 


in the Southampton, 1623. 


AT PEIRSEY’s HUNDRED. 


Thomas Lea, aged 50, 
Anthony Paggit, 35, 
Solomon Jackman, 30, 
John Davies, 45, 
Clement Roper, 25, 
John Bates, 24, 
Thomas Abbe, 20, 
Thomas Brooks, 23, 
Nathan Jones, 23, 
Peter Jones, 24, 
Pierce Williams, 23, 
Robert Graues, 30, 
Edward Hubberstead, 26, 
John Lathrop, 25, 
Thomas Chambers, 24, 
Walter Jackson, 24. 
Henry Sanders, 20, 
William Allen, 22, 
Georg Dawson, 24, 





+ Southampton, 1623. 


John Upton, aged 26, in the Bona Nova, 1622. 
John Bamford, aged 23, in the James, 1622. 


William Garrett, aged 22, in t 


Thomas Sawell, 26, 
Henery Rowinge, 25, ™ 
Nathaniel Thomas, 28, “ 
Richard Broadshaw, 20, “ 


he George, 1619. 


Temperance, 1621. 
“cc “cc 


“cc 


“ 


Robert Okley, 19, in William & Thomas, 1618. 


Negroes, 4.” 


1“ MusTeER OF M’s MAry MAppison, WIpDDow. 


West and Shirley Hundred. 
Mary Maddison, aged 30, in the Treasurer, 1618. 


Katherine Layden, aged 7. 
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who arrived in the “Treasurer” in a.p. 1618, and was 
about thirty years of age, was living. Madison was a brave 
man, and a street ballad was printed and sung in the streets 
of London, in 1624, in which his attack upon the Indians 
was noted,— 
“ And Captain Middisone likewise 
with honor did proceed 
Who coming, tooke not all their corne, 
but likewise tooke their King 
And unto James his Citty, he 
did these rich trophies bring.” 


William Clayborne,' also written Claiborne, Cleyburne, 
Cleburne. The Virginia Company, in a letter dated July 
25, 1621, sent by the ship “‘ George,” write, “‘ It is our expresse 
will that the Tenants belonging to every office be fixed to 
his certaine place uppon the lands sett out for itt, for which 
M* Cleyburne is chosen to be our Surveyor, who att the 
Companies very great charge is sett out, as by his condition 
of agreement you may perceive.” ? 


SEcRETARY Davison. 


Too little has been written of Christopher Davison,* the 
last Secretary of the Colony before the death of King James. 
His father was William Davison, of Stepney, Middlesex, 
Secretary of State under Queen Elizabeth, and in whose 
service, for a time, was William Brewster, the leader of the 
Leyden Puritans, who had landed at Plymouth Rock but a 
few months before Christopher Davison arrived at James- 
town. In the will of William Davison, made in a.p. 1608, 
Christopher is called his second son, and Francis, the poet, 
his eldest. 

SERVANTS. 


James Watson, aged 20 yeares, in the George, 1623. 
Roger Lewes, “ 19 “ “ “ Edwin, May, 1617.” 
1 So written in Rymer. 
? Neill’s “ Virginia Company,” Joel Munsell, Albany, p. 225. 
® The mother of the Secretary was Catharine Spelman, a relative of 
Sir Henry Spelman. He was born about A.D. 1577, and is said to have 
been a student of Gray’s Inn. His younger brother, Walter, was also a 
poet.—Life of Davison, by Nicholas. 
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At a meeting of the Virginia Company, held June 11, 
1621, as John Pory, Secretary under Yeardley, had not car- 
ried himself well, it was decided to choose a successor, and 
on the 13th, Mr. Parramore, Mr. Waterhouse, and Mr. Da- 
vison were balloted for the office, and “‘ choice was made of 
Mr. Davison, he having the major part of balls, who being 
called in to take notice that the Secretary’s place was fallen 
upon him, did declare his thankful acknowledgment unto 
the Company.” He arrived in October, 1621, at Jamestown, 
but did not have good health. In a letter of April 8, 1623, 
to Deputy Ferrar, of the Company, he alludes to his sick- 
ness and absence from business, and promises to send a list 
of inhabitants. He also mentions that his “ brother,” per- 
haps brother-in-law, Thomas Finch, had died soon after his 
arrival. 

When Pory and other Commissioners from England 
came, in 1624, Edward Sharpless was appointed clerk, in 
consequence of a vacancy in the Secretaryship, caused by 
Davison’s death. Among the poems of Francis, the eldest 
brother, was published the following paraphrase of one of 
the Psalms by Christopher : 


“Lord, in thy house, who shall forever bide? 
To whom shall rest in sacred mount betide? 
Ev’n unto him that leads a life unstained, 
Doth good, and speaks the truth from heart unfeigned. 
Who with his tongue, deceit hath never used ; 
Nor neighbor hurt, nor slandered, nor accus’d ; 
Who loving good men, is from bad estranged, 
Who keeps his word, though to his loss, unchanged, 
To usury, who hath no money lent, 
Nor taken bribes against the innocent, 
Who in this course doth constantly persevere, 
In holy hill, unmoved, shall dwell for ever.” 


CONDITION OF VIRGINIA A.D. 1625. 


The condition of the Colony was not prosperous, but it 
had been improved by the abrogation of the charter of the 
old Company. While there had been a disposition upon the 
part of its officers and stockholders to promote a Christian 
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civilization, yet the people did not feel that they were a com- 
monwealth, but, subject to the ordinances of those who were 
anxious to receive some pecuniary return from their invest- 
ments. The first of January, a.p. 1625, found a population 
of only about twelve hundred persons, one horse, one mare, 
five hundred hogs, and five hundred neat cattle in the valley 
of the James River and on the eastern shore of the Chesa- 
peake Bay. There was not a public inn, nor was there a 
church edifice, nor a residence of brick or stone at James- 
town. 

On the 15th of June, 1625, Governor Wyatt and Council 
notified the Privy Council in England, that they had been 
forced to suspend Captain John Martin from their body, and 
that the reason they had taken the Secretaryship from, and 
cut off the ears of Edward Sharpless was, because he had 
violated his oath’ and “ delivered papers, committed to his 
charge, which greatly concerned” them. 

The monopoly of the tobacco trade tended to produce 
stagnation in business and discontent, and Yeardley was 
appointed to visit England and secure, if possible, a modifi- 
cation of the pernicious contract. 

On the 4th of October, Yeardley was in England, and 
wrote to the King how utterly disheartened the Virginia 
planters were, by the enforced sale of their tobacco, and ask- 
ing that he might have a hearing before the Privy Council. 


1 After Secretary Davison’s death, in 1623-4, an oath was administered 
to Edward Sharpless, acting as Secretary, in these words: 

“You shall keep secret all matters committed unto you, with all things 
that shall be treated secretly at the Counsell table untill such tyme as by 
the consent of his Maiestie’s Gouernor and Captayn General] and the 
full Councel of the State then resydent, or the maior part of them, pub- 
lication shall be made thereof. 

“ And you shall most exactly and faithfully do your utmost, record all 
acts and matters to be recorded and kept from time to time which shall 
be resolued upon by the Gouernour and Counsell of State or the maior 
part of them and you shall not deliuer any thing concerninge the affayres 
of the Counsell to any other person to be copied out or engrossed without 
first making the Gouernour acquainted and pleasure obtained. So help 
you God and the contents of this Boke.” — Virginia MS. Records, Library 
of Congress. 
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When the opportunity offered, he asked for the liberty of 
holding a General Assembly for local legislation and the 
election of officers by the people, also that there should 
be no tax on staple commodities, and free trade in all 


things. 
EXTENSION oF CoasTING TRADE. 


Small vessels were constantly seen trading with the In- 
dians toward the Falls of the Potomac and the mouth of 
the Susquehanna River for corn and beaver-skins, and at 
Palmer’s Island in that stream, named after Edward Palmer, 
who had, in 1624, projected a University and School of Arts 
for Virginia." 

Intercourse had been established with the feeble settle- 
ments at Cape Cod and Bermudas. Fish was brought from 
the former and fruits from the latter.’ 


1 Neill’s “‘ Virginia Vetusta,” pages 183, 184. 

? The beginning of the trade in fruits was in A.D. 1621. In a treatise 
on the Bermudas written in 1623, it is supposed by Capt. Butler, edited 
by Lefroy, and published in A.p. 1882, by Hakluyt Society, are the fol- 
lowing letters : 


“To MY WORTHY FRIEND Sir FRANcIS W1aTT, Gouernor of Vir- 
ginia. 

“Srr: If your name deceaue me not we knowe one another. How- 
soeuer your neigbourhoode and affinitie of command, inuite me to 
wellcome you, and to wish you all happinesse in this your onerous 
Honnour. 

“ Our plantation commenceth a commerce vnto you, for by this shipp I 
haue sent vnto you suche of our prime fruicts as I heare you haue not, 
but assure myself you would haue, nor is ther ought els with vs but 
(during my tearme here) you shall as brethren command it. And 
(although your own climate giues a beliefe you can haue noe badd aire) 
I cannot chuse but wish you the temperature and salubritie of ours, the 
which I dare pronounce to be equall with the best of the world, and with 
it also communicated our bothe natural and artificial strength. 

“T doubt not but that you haue your good wishes for vs, likewise as a 
participation with you of a spatious continent, goodly pasture, fayre 
riuers, necessary yron mines, and perhaps some other secret hopes: We 
are glad and thank you for it, and let vs still iointly goe on to wish one 
another’s good, and to act it, and God second our honest endeauors. 
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CLOSER COMMUNITIES DESIRED. 


Some of the leading men longed to see the parish and 
town organization of England introduced, and lamented 


“ And thus (noble Sir) you haue hastily and heartily recommended 


the true and faithful affection of 
“Your assured friend, 


“NatTH. BUTLER. 
“Saint GEORGES, IN THE 
, 
“SUMMER ISLANDS, 
“ December 2, 1621.” 


A second chest of cedar, well filled, was sent 

“To MY WORTHY FRIEND SIR GEORGE YARDLEY, in Virginia, giue 
these. 

“WortTHY S1r,—This bearer (who loues you well) assureth me that 
you meant so well the last yeare, and that you sent out a ship of purpose 
to let vs knowe it, of which however we were deprived by the ignorance 
of the pilote, yet your noble entention ought to be esteemed as an act 
done to encresse my thancks. I haue now sent you some of our coun- 
trey’s fruicts, and I wish they may multiplie with you, they are of our 
choice ones, and such as giue vs much content here, wher and everywher 
els I shall by all means expresse myself 

“Your affectionate friend, 
“NATH. BUTLER. 
“Sr, GEORGES, IN SUMMER IDs., 
“Dec. 2, 1621.” 


The fruits and plants were so acceptable that, in March, 1622, a bark 
came from Virginia to obtain another supply. While this vessel was in 
port, the writer of the manuscript about A.D. 1623, refers to the 

MARRIAGE OF A COMPANION OF POCAHONTAS. 

His words are: “ Her ladeinge was aqua vite, sack, oyle, and bricks, 
in exchange whereof she desired plants and herbes of all sortes, potatoes, 
duck, turkeyes, and lime-stone . . . In the interim of this shyps abode 
here the marriage of the Virginia mayde recommended vnto the Gouer- 
nour by the Virginian Company resident in London, the shypeinge be- 
fore was consumated: she being there married to as fitt and agreeable 
an husband as the place would afford, and the weddinge feste kept in the 
Gouernour’s newe house, and at his charge, whereto not only the Master 
of the new come shypp and some other strangers were inuited, but not 
fewer than one hundred persons wer made guests, and dined with all 
sortes of prouision that the Islands could afford, in a very plentifull 


manner. 
“ And it was thought to be done in a more fashionable and full man- 
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that their plantations were scattered, and, from the lack of 
bridges over the many inlets, only accessible by boats on 
the James River, and that they were “ bereft of the friendly 
communion” as well as the “ mutual Societie of one another 
in religious duties, the first fruit of civility.” * 


BEAUMONT, THE FRENCHMAN. 


During the year 1625, Giles Beaumont, a Frenchman, ar- 
rived with some colonists, authorized to claim the privileges 
of an English subject and establish a plantation. 


JoHN Ciark, MATE or THE May FLower. 


It is worthy of note that the Captain and Mate of the 
May Flower both died in the valley of the James River. 
John Clark, who piloted the Puritans of Leyden to the 
coast of Massachusetts, was a resident of Virginia as early 
as A.D. 1612. One day, when Sir Thomas Dale was Deputy 
Governor, a Spanish ship appeared off Point Comfort and 
asked for a pilot. Captain James Davies, the commander 
there, acceded to the request, and the Spaniard sailed away 
with him, leaving three of their company on shore, one of 
whom was discovered to be an English traitor who, in A.D. 
1588, had piloted the Spanish Armada to the coasts of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and was subsequently hung by Dale.” 


ner that the strangers returned to Virginia might find reason to carry a 
good testimony with them of the wellfare and plenty of the plantation: 
as also, that the kindred and friends of the Virginian bride, who wer 
proud commandours, and not less than Viceroyes might receive a knowl- 
edge of the well being of their kinds woman [kinswoman], and by the 
good respect and kind vsage shewed vnto her among the English be en- 
couraged both to continue and augment their former friendshyp, and to 
become Christians themselves, to which ende also, the Gouernour wrote 
of aduice to the Gouernour in Virginia, and caused the mayde herselfe 
likewise to doe as much to her brother, who by her father’s late death 
had succeeded in all his roialties and commande.” 

Powhatan died in 1618, and the Indian maiden appears to have been 
one of the sisters of Pocahontas. 

’ Commission to Yeardley to settle a colony, in “ Virginia MS. Rec- 
ords,” Library of Congress. 
* Purchas, IV. Part, p. 1718. 
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Clark was taken to Spain and confined for some time in 
the galleys, and after a long time released. 

Cushman writes to Pastor Robinson on June 20, 1620: 
‘‘'We have hired another pilote here, one Mr. Clarke, who 
went last year to Virginia with a ship of Kine.” This pilot, 
John Clark, was the first to land upon the island in Plym- 
outh Harbor, where the Puritans from Leyden, on Decem- 
ber 20, N.S., kept their first Christian Sabbath. Clark re- 
turned in the May Flower to England, and on February 13, 
1621-2, O. 8., Deputy Ferrar acquainted the Virginia Com- 
pany’ “that one, Mr. Jo. Clarke, beinge taken from Vir- 
ginia long since by a Spanish shippe that came to discouer 
that plantacon, that forasmuch as he hath since that time 
doun the Companie good service in many voiages to Vir- 
ginia, and of late went in to Ireland for the transportation 
of cattle to Virginia, he was an humble suitor to this Court 
that he might be admitted a free brother of the Companie, 
and have some shares of land bestowed upon him.” In 
1623 he was employed by Daniel Gookin to carry some 
cattle in the ship “‘ Providence” to Virginia and there died. 


Captain THOMAS JONES. 


Captain Thomas Jones, in 1625, died, after an eventful 
if not honorable career. In 1617 he was sent out to the 
East Indies by Sir Robert Rich, afterwards Earl of War- 
wick, in command of a ship called the “Lion.” Patrick 
Copland, Chaplain of the “‘ Royal James,” of which Martin 
Pring was the Captain, wrote to Sir Thomas Smith that 
“two English pirates had been taken in chasing a junk at 
Gogo.” Sir Thomas Roe, Ambassador to the Great Mogul, 
sent a despatch “that Sir Robert Rich and one Philip Ber- 
nardoe set out two ships to take pirates, which is generally 
a pretence for being pirates, and that near the end of the 
Red Sea they had chased the Queen Mother’s junk.” Early 
in 1619, Jones came home under arrest, and in the “ Trans- 
actions of the East India Company,” under date of January 
81, 1619-20, is this entry: “Thomas Jones, a servant of 

1 Neill’s “ Virginia Company,” p. 132. 
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Lord Warwick, arrested by the Company for hiring away 
their men, but now being employed to go to Virginia, with 
cattle, by his Lordship, who desires his release, order is 
given to set him at liberty, Lord Warwick engaging to 
answer for what shall be objected against him.” 

On the 2d of February of the same year the Virginia 
Company allowed a commission to Captain Jones, of the 
“Falcon,” to go to Virginia with fifty-two kine, four mares, 
and thirty passengers. 

His voyage to the New England coast in the latter part of 
1620, as captain of the “‘ May Flower,” is well known. On 
the 21st of November, 1621 (O. 8.), he was commissioned 
by the Virginia Company as master of the “ Discovery,” a 
vessel of sixty tons, to trade for furs in the Delaware and 
Hudson Rivers. Upon the 18th of April, 1622, he arrived 
at Jamestown. On the 17th of July, in the Virginia Com- 
pany of London, ‘a motion was made in the behaffe of 
Captaine Thomas Jones, Captaine of the ‘ Discovery,’ nowe 
imployed in Virginia fur trade and flishinge, that he might 
be admitted a ffreeman of this Companie.” The Council 
of New England, in London, on December 22, complained 
to the Virginia Company that during the summer Captain 
Jones had robbed some Indians of furs, and taken others 
captives, who, however, escaped by the ship running 
aground. In August, Jones visited the Puritans, at Plym- 
outh. Bradford, in his “ History of the Plymouth Plan- 
tation,” writes: ‘‘ Behold another providence of God; a 
ship comes into y* harbor, one Captain Jones being cheefe 
therin. They were set out by some marchants to discovere 
all y° harbors betweene Virginia and y* shoulds of Cape 
Cod, and to trade along ye coast wher they could. This 
ship had store of English beads, which were then good 
trade, and some knives, but would sell none but at dear 
rates, and also a good quantie togeather. Yet they were 
glad of y* occasion, and faine to buy at any rate ; they were 
faine to give after y*® rate of cente per cente if not more, and 
yet pay away coat-beaver at 3s. per lb., which in a few yeares 
after yielded 20s. By this means they were fitted againe to 

VoL, 1x.—11 
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trade for beaver & other things, and intended to buy what- 
ever they could. 

“But I will here take liberty to make a little digression. 
There was in this ship a gentleman by name Mr. John 
Poory; he had been Secretarie in Virginia, and was now 
going home, passenger in this ship.” 

Winslow wrote Captain Jones “used us kindly, he made 
us pay largely for the things we had.” 

The Governor and Council of Virginia, on the 20th of 
January, 1622-3, O. S., wrote’ to the London Company: 
“« And as for the fur voidage we cannott resolue you, Capt. 
Jhones being nott yett retorned.” 

In 1625 he entered the Chesapeake Bay with a Spanish 
frigate, which he declared he had taken under a commission 
from the United Provinces, which had been given to Captain 
Powell. He brought with him a negro named Brass, and 
soon after died. The first question as to the legal status of 
the negro in North America arose in connection with Brass, 
and when there were not thirty persons of African descent 
in Virginia. Thomas Jefferson refers to the case in a small 
volume of reports published at Charlottesville, Va. The 
General Court in October, 1625, ordered that he should be- 
long to Sir Francis Wyatt, Governor, notwithstanding any 
rule by Captain Jones, or any challenge by the ship’s com- 
pany. 

Beeinnine oF Necro SLavery. 


Manuscripts recently printed give additional particulars 
as to the landing of negroes in Virginia. 

The “ Treasurer,” Captain Daniel Elfrith, arrived at Ber- 
mudas just as the “ Blessing” was leaving the harbor for 
England with Governor Daniel Tucker. In a “ History of 
the Bermudas,” printed from manuscript written about A.D. 
1623, by the Hakluyt Society in 1882, and edited by Lefroy, 
the following occurs concerning the “ Treasurer:” “ Sent 
out she was by Captaine Argoll from Virginia, where he 
was then Gouernor, under a pretence of tradeinge all alongst 


1 Neill’s “ Virginia Company,” p. 273. 
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the coast for skinnes, and at the Virgin and Sauuage Ilands 
for goates, but some of his people comeing abord the 
‘Blessinge,’ by some speeches unaduisedly let falne, begett 
a suspicion in Captaine Tucker of a farther project than 
was openly pretended.” 

The captain was kindly entertained by Kendall, Gov- 
ernor Tucker’s successor, remained six weeks, and received 
a large supply of corn. 

About the last of July, 1619, a frigate appeared at Ber- 
mudas, “‘ knowen to be a good fellowe, manned for the most 
part with English, who haueing played some slie partes in 
the West Indies, and so gotten some purchase, part whereof 
consisted of negroes, a welcome for a most necessary com- 
moditie for thes Ilands, she offered to leaue and giue them to 
the Gouernour, so he would be pleased to admit her ingresse 
and egresse.”’ Kendall received fourteen negroes for privi- 
leges granted.’ 

Fourteen days after another “ hansome pinnace, manned 
for the most part with Dutch, and some two or three Eng- 
lish,’ entered the Bermudas harbor. Shortly after this, 
after the middle of August, 1619, the “‘ Treasurer,” for the 
second time, enters the harbor. 

The Hakluyt Society Publication also mentions “ how the 
‘Treasorour, hauevinge bin upon the coast at Captain 
Tucker goeinge awaye, was admitted by Kendall, and so 
went to the West Indies, from whence she returned to Vir- 
ginia, when, not likeinge her entertainement, she conveyeth 
herselfe awaye secretly, and shapeth her course for the Ilands 
a second time, and arriveth extremely poore, hauing all her 
upper works so rotten as she was utterly unable” to go to 
sea again. 

The Dutch or Flemish frigate was at Jamestown during 
the month of September, 1619, and was recognized as the 
consort of the “‘ Treasurer,” both holding commissions from 
the Duke of Savoy. The first negroes were said to have 
been all landed from this vessel, although in the census of 


1 Hakluyt Society Publications, 
* See Virginia Vetusta, p. 113, 
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1624-25, Angelo, a negro woman belonging to Captain Wil- 
liam Pierce, the father-in-law of late John Rolfe, is marked! 
as having arrived in the “ Treasurer.” 


Frar or Spanish SYMPATHIZERS. 


During the year 1625, before the Earl of Essex sailed for 
Cadiz, there was fear that sympathizers with Spain might be 
among the sailors who arrived in the James River. Upon 
January 11, 1624-5, O. S., the Governor and Council of 
Virginia? wrote to England that Simon Tuchin, the Master 
of the ship “‘ Due Returne,” who had been banished out of 
Ireland because he was strongly affected to Popery, had been 
examined, and that they thought he would be dangerous to 
the Colony should he become a pilot to the foreign country, 
and they suspected he would go to the Spaniards in the West 
Indies. In England, in June, 1625, he declared to the Privy 
Council that he had not taken soundings of the rivers and 
harbors of Virginia as had been charged, and asked for 
release.? 


DeatH oF GovERNOR ARGALL. 


In the fleet that appeared before Cadiz in November, 
1625, were two captains who had been identified with the 
settlement of Virginia. John Harvey was captain of the 
* Friendship,” of three hundred and eleven tons, with fifty- 
seven sailors and one hundred and sixty-four landsmen. Sir 
Samuel Argall, knighted in 1622, was captain of the “ Swift 
Sure,” a large vessel of about nine hundred tons, and carry- 
ing two hundred and fifty men, with also the Earl of Essex 


1 Hotten, p. 224. ? Sainsbury, p. 72. 

8’ There had always been a few arrivals from Ireland. As early as 
August, 1609, a proposition was made to the Earl of Salisbury by Sir 
Richard Moryson to send Irish pirates to Virginia. His words were: 
“Should his Lordship please to allow of them employed in the intended 
plantation of Virginia, which he has not yet motioned to them, he thinks 
good use might be made of them for the present there, both in defending 
them now in the beginning, and if they be disturbed in their first setling 
in relieving their wants from time to time.”—Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 
1608-1610. 
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on board.’ The large fleet to which they belonged was un- 
successful, and on December 11, 1625, had returned to Kin- 
sale harbor. A letter written on January 28, 1626, has the 
following :* “The Master of the ‘Swift Sure,’ very back- 
ward and very cross, as the report goes, to his captain, Sir 
Samuel Argoll, which broke his heart, and a few days since 
he died.” 
CoMMISSION FOR GOVERNOR YEARDLEY. 


The father of Governor Wyatt died in September, 1625, 
and he asked permission to return to England, which was 
granted. The commission of his successor, dated March 
4, 1625-6, uses this language:* ‘“‘ Whereas our late royal 
Father upon the information that George Wyatt, Esquire, the 
father of the said Sir Francis Wyatt, was then lately deceased 
in the realm of Ireland, whereof happily the said Sir Francis 
Wyatt might desire to return into England about his own 
private occasions, which our said Father, notwithstanding 
the great and weighty importance of his affairs in that 
country, was graciously inclined to yield unto, if himself 
should so desire, as occasions shall require.” The commis- 
sion then continues, ‘“‘ Now know y°* that We, Taking into 
our princely consideration the care and providence of our 
late Royal Father having respect to the good of that Plan- 
tation so happily begun, which we conceive to be a business 
of that consequence which we ought to encourage, and by 
all good means to bring to perfection, we being forced by 
many other urgent occasions in respect of our late access 
unto the Crown to continue the same means that was for- 
merly thought fit for the maintenance of the Plantation, 
until we would find some more convenient means upon 
mature advice to give more ample directions for the same, 
and reposing assured trust and confidence in the under- 
standing, care, fidelity, experience, and circumspection of 
you, the said Sir Yardley [Yeardley], Francis West, John 
Harvey, George Sandys, John Pott, Roger Smith, Ralph 

1 Glanville’s Cadiz, Camden Soc. Pub., 1883. 


? Cal. State Papers, Domestic. 
5 Rymer, vol. xviii. The spelling modernized. 
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Hamor, Samuel Matthews, Abraham Percy [Piersey], Wil- 
liam Clayborne, William Tucker, Jabez Whitacres, Edward 
Blaney, and William Ferrar, have nominated and assigned, 
and by these presents do nominate and assign you, the said 
Sir George Yardley, to be the present Governor; and you, 
the said John Harvey, and the rest before mentioned, to be 
the present Council of and for the said Colony and Planta- 
tion in Virginia, giving, and by these presents granting unto 
you, and the greater number of you respectively, full power 
and authority to perform and execute the places, powers, 
and authorities incident to a Governor and Council of Vir- 
ginia respectively, and to direct and govern, correct and 
punish our subjects now inhabiting, or which shall hereafter 
inhabit, or be in Virginia, . . . and to execute and perform 
all and everything concerning that Plantation as fully and 
amply as every Governor and Council resident there at any 
time within the space of five years now last past. And be- 
cause by the discovery of industrious and well-experienced 
men, the limits of the said Plantation may be augmented,” 
they were authorized to grant commissions for discovery. 
Provision was also made in the document, that in the case 
of the death of Yeardley, John Harvey should be Governor, 
and if he should also die, that then Francis West and 
fellow-councillors to choose one of their own number. 


OATH TO BE ADMINISTERED. 


Yeardley and Harvey, who had already taken the oaths 
before the Privy Council in England, were empowered to 
administer the same to Francis West, John Pott, William 
Tucker, Jabez Whitacre, Edward Blaney, and William Far- 
row [Farrar]. Pott, Tucker, Whitacre, Blaney, and Farrar 
had never before been in the Council. 


Dr. Joun Port. 


Dr. John Pott was recommended to the London Com- 
pany by Theodore Gulston, the founder of the Gulstonian 
Lectureship of the London College of Physicians. In the 
minutes of the Virginia Company of July 16, 1621, O. S., 
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is this entry: “For so much as the Phisicons place to the 
Company was now become voyde by reason of the untimely 
death of Dr. Bohune, slaine in the fight with two Spanish 
Ships of Warr the 19th of March last, Doctor Gulstone 
did now take occasion to recommend unto the Company for 
the said place one M* Potts, a M® of Artes, well practised 
in Chirurgerie and Physique, and expert allso in distillinge 
of waters.” 

Upon his arrival in Virginia, he soon showed a great 
fondness for company and distilled waters, if George Sandys 
is to be credited.’ 


Capt. WILLIAM TUCKER. 


William Tucker had represented Kiccowtan, afterwards 
Elizabeth City, in the Legislature of 1619, and in the 
winter of 1623 led an expedition against the Rappahan- 
nock Indians.” 


1“MusTeR OF Doctor JoHN Pott, JAMEs CirTy. 


Doctor John Pott, 


ived in the George. 
M’s Elizabeth pote, } Brive a 


SERVANTS. 
Richard Townshend, aged 19, in the Abigaile, 1620. 
Thomas Wilson, 7 " “3 
Osmond Smith, “ i, * * toe tom,* 


Susan Blackwood, maide servant “‘ “ Abigaile, ‘“ 


Men in the Marine. 


Thomas Leister, aged 33 yeares, 
Roger Stanley, = 2, 
Thomas Pritchard, “ 28, 
Henry Crocker, = 2 





in Abigaile, 1620. 


Thomas Crosse, * 2 
John Trye, = 2, 
Randall Holt, “* 18, in the George, 1620.” 


“MusTER OF CAPT. WILLIAM TUCKER, ELIZABETH CITY. 


Capt. William Tucker, aged 36, in Mary and James, 1610. ’ 
Mrs. Mary Tucker, aged 26, in the George, 1623. 
Elizabeth borne in Virginia in August. 
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Edward Blaney came in 1621 as the factor of the London 
Company. He married the widow of Captain William 
Powell, who in 1619 represented James City in the Legisla- 





SERVANTS. 
George Tomson, aged 17, 
Paule Tomson, “ in the George, 1623. 
William Thomson, “ 11, 
Pascoe Champion, |, 3 | in the HWonor, 1621. 
Strenght Sheere, “« 2, 
Thomas Evands, “ @, 
Stephen Collowe, = 2. in the George, 1623. 
Robert Munday, “ 18, 
Matthew Robinsonn, aged 24, in Greate Hopewell, 1628. 
Richard Appleton, “19, in the James, 1622. 
John Morris, “« 24, “ “ Bona Nova, 1619. 
Mary Morris, “22, * “ George, 1628. 
William Hutchinson, “ 21, “ “ Diana, 1618. 
Peeter Porter, <* 20,“ * Tiger, 1621. 


William Crawshaw, an Indean, baptised. 
Antoney, Negro. 
Isabell, ~ 
William, theire child, baptised.” 
1 In the list published by Hotten is 
“THE MustTEeR OF M’ Epwarp BLANEY. 


M’ Edward Blaney came in the Francis Bonaventure. 


SERVANTS. 
Robert Bew, aged 20, came in the Dutie. 
John Russell, a “Bona Nova. 
Rice Watkins, ” a. “ Francis Bonaventure. 
Nathaniel Floid, i: ae “Bona Nova. 
George Rogers, a si = a 
John Shelley, > aa = vs 
Thomas Ottowell, “ 40, “ - - = 
Thomas Crouch, > a 6: . - 
Robert Sheppeard, “ 20, “ “ Hopwell. 
William Sawier, cl Hike: ss ’ 
Robert Chauntrie, “ 19, “ “George. 
William Hartley, * “Charles. 
Lawley Damport, gee: es “Duty. 
William Ward, - 2, ™ “ Jonathan. 
Jeremy White, . — = “Tyger. 
John Hacker, ~ 2. “ Hopwell, 


Robert Whitmore, “ 22, “ “Duty.” 
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WituiAM FErrar. 


William Ferrar, also written Farrar, was a brother of 
Nicholas, the Deputy Governor of Virginia Company, and 
resided near the plantation of Cecilia, the widow of Samuel 
Jordan, to whom he was attentive after the Rev. Greville 
Pooley had received, as he alleged, a promise of marriage. 
In the Company’s “ Transactions,” under the date of April 
21, 1624, O.S., is the following: ‘“ Papers were read whereof 
one containing certain examinations touching a difference 
between Mr. Pooley and Mrs. Jordan, referred unto the 
Company for answer, and the Court entreated Mr. Purchas 
to confer with some civilians and advise what answer was 
fit to be returned in such a case.” 

A few months later the Governor of Virginia issued the 
following order concerning flirts: ‘“ Whereas, to the great 
contempt of the majesty of God and ill example to others, 
certain women within this Colony have, of late, contrary to 
the laws ecclesiastical of the realm of England, contracted 
themselves to two several men at one time, whereby much 
trouble doth grow between parties and the Governor and 
Council of State much disquieted. To prevent the like 
offense to others, it is by the Governor and Council ordered 
in Court that every minister give notice in his church, to 
his parishioners, that what man or woman soever shall use 
any words or speech tending to the contract of marriage 
though not right and legal, yet may so entangle and breed 
struggle in their consciences, shall for the third offense 
undergo either corporal punishment, or the punishment by 
fine or otherwise according to the guilt of the persons so 
offending.’ 


“1 Muster OF M’ WILLIAM FERRAR, & M’s JORDAN, JORDANS 
JORNEY, CHARLES CITTIE. 


William Ferrar, aged 31, in the Neptune, August, 1618. 
Sisley Jordan, “ 24, “ Swan, August, 1610. 
Mary Jordan, aged 3 years, 

Margrett Jordan, aged 1, borne heare. 
Temperance Baley, “ 7, 
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CLAIBORNE MADE SECRETARY. 


In Yeardley’s commission was also this clause: ‘“ And 
forasmuch as the affairs of the said Colony and Plantation 
may necessarily require some person of quality and trust to 
be employed as Secretary for the writing and answering of 
such letters as shall be from time to time directed or sent 
from the said Governor and Council of the Colony aforesaid, 
our will and pleasure is, and we do by these presents nom- 
inate and assign you, the said William Clayborne,! to become 
Secretary of State, and for the said Colony and Plantation 
of Virginia, residing in those parts.” 

Upon the 6th of April, 1626, Wyatt was still at James- 
town, and signed with his councillors, Francis West, Hamor, 
Roger Smith, Abraham Persey, and Clayborne (Claiborne), 
a communication to the Commissioners in England, in which 
a mention is made of the arrival of the ship “ Virgin,” of 
Southampton, on the 23d of March, with letters of the 24th 
of October. It also refers to the Colony in these words: 
“ Nothing hath bine longe more earnestly desired than the 
setling of the affaires of the Colony as well for the govern- 
ment as other wayes, neither could there haue bine a greater 


SERVANTS. 
William Dawson, aged 25, in the Discouery, March, 1621 [O. S.]. 
Robert Turner, - &, Tryall, June, 1619. 
John Hely, “ 24, “ Charles, November, 1621. 
Robert Manuell, “ 25, “ Charles, N ovember, 1621. 


Roger Preston, “21, “ Discouerie, March, 1621. 
Thomas Williams, ‘6 24, “ Dutie, May, 1618. 

1 Cleborne, Cleyborne, Clayborne, Claiborne. William, the 2d son of 
Edward Clybourne, of Westmoreland, was born 1587, married Jane Bul- 
ler, of London, died 1676. Had three sons. William, of Romancock, 
Thomas, Leonard, died in the West Indies 1694, and a daughter, Mary. 
See O’ Hart. 

Claiborne was the first Secretary in Virginia appointed by the King. 
Pory and Davison, his predecessors, had been elected by the London 
Company. Ona brass memorial tablet in Cliburn Church, near Penrith, 
Westmorelandshire, is the following: ‘“ Insuper et in memoriam Guli- 
elmi de Cleyborne seu Claiborne, primi e Secretis Colonie Virginiensis 
qui anno vixit MDCXXVII.” 
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incouragement to the Planter than to understand it to be 
his Maiestie’s gratious pleasure that no person of whom 
they have heretofore instlie complayned should have any 
hand in the gouerment, either here or there. And wee 
humbly desire your Lordshipps to solicitt his Maiestie (if it 
bee not alreadie done) for the speedie accomplishment 
thereof, the rather because the Gouerner’s necessary occa- 
sions require his present retourne.” 

The letter also expresses pleasure at the intelligence that 
every man will have his rights preserved. Request is made 
for five hundred soldiers, with a year’s provisions for dis- 
covery and protection. 

Instructions were issued to Yeardley, as the successor of 
Wyatt, to see that new-comers were properly entertained, 
that merchants were not to be forced to take tobacco at 3s. 
per pound for their goods, and that Indians were not allowed 
to enter planters’ houses without license. 

It was not, however, until after the middle of May that 
Wyatt sailed for England.! 


Sanpys, TRANSLATOR OF OVID. 


On the 24th of April, 1626, King Charles issued a conces- 
sion, in which he relates that “ our trusty and well-beloved 
George Sandys, Esquier, hath with great care and industry 
translated into English verse the fifteen books of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, which he hath to his great charge caused 
to be imprinted and made ready to be published in print, 
rather for the delight and profit of our living subjects, than 
for the hope of any great benefit to be by him reaped there- 
by, and hath humbly besought us to vouchsafe him a privi- 
lege for the sole printing of the said work for such term of 
years as we should think fit and convenient, the better to en- 
courage him and others to employ their labors and studies 
in good literature,” and then grants him the privilege to 
print and sell the same for twenty-one years. 


In August he was in England, and a warrant was ordered “to Sir 
Francis Wyat, late Governor in Virginia, to import 10,000 weight of 
tobacco custom free.”’— Cal. State Papers, Dom., pp. 408, 409. 
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Sandys had been engaged on this translation for several 
years. Drayton’s poem to George Sandys, Treasurer of the 
Colony of Virginia, would seem to indicate that five books 
had been prepared before he went to Jamestown. 


“Go on with Ovid as you have begun 
With the first five books ; let your numbers run 
Glib as the former, so shall it live long, 
And do much honour to the English tongue. 
* * * * * * * 
If you vouchsafe rescription, stiff your quill 
With natural bounties, and impart your skill 
In the description of the place, that I 
May become learned in the soil thereby : 
Of noble Wyat’s health, let me hear 
The Governor; and how our people there 
Increase and labour, and what supplies are sent, 
Which I confess shall give me much content; 
But you may save your labour, if you please, 
To write to me aught of your savages, 
As savage slaves be in Great Britain here, 
As any one you can show me there. 
And though for this Pll say I do not thirst, 
Yet I should like it well to be the first, 
Whose numbers hence into Virginia flew, 
So, noble Sandys for this time, adieu.” 


In a letter’ to Samuel Wrote, Esq., of London, dated 
March 28, 1623, Sandys alludes to the completion of two 
more books of Ovid in these words: ‘If I could be proud, 
your censure had so made me, for that slothfull worke w™ 
I was ashamed to father, notwithstanding it begot a desire 
to proceede, but heare my own Author.’ 


‘ 





nec plura sinit tempusque pudorque 
Dicere; majus opus magni certaminis urget.’ 


Yet amongst the roreing of the seas, the rustling of the 
shrowdes, and clamour of Saylers I translated two books, 
1 Neill’s “ Virginia Vetusta,” Munsell’s, 1885, pp. 124, 125. 

?Ovid. Book VIIL., lines 388, 389. 


“ Neither time and glory allow more, 
A greater work of great importance impels.” 
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and will, perhaps, when the sweltering heat of the day con- 
fines me to my Chamber, give a further essaye, for which if 
I be taxt I have noe other excuse but that it was the recrea- 
tion of my idle howers, and say with Alciat,— 

“ Dum pueras inquilanas invenes dum tessera fallit, 


Desinet et segnes chartula picta vires 
Hec nos festivis emblemata adimus horis.” 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF SHIPS. 


In the fall of 1626, Capt. John Preen, in the ship “ Peter 
and John,” arrived with provisions and passengers, and also 
brought ten barrels of powder for defence of the plantation, 
sent over by the Commissioners. Among the passengers 
were Thomas Willoughby and John Pollington, old colo- 
nists returning from a visit to England. Willoughby, when 
a boy nine years old, in 1610, first arrived in Virginia, and 
Pollington had been a member of the first legislature, which, 
in 1619, met at Jamestown. The next year Preen made an- 
other voyage to Virginia. In 1627, the ship “‘ Temperance,” 
Capt. Marmaduke Rayner, sailed for England, with Samuel 
Sharpe, who had been in the colony since 1610, and twelve 
other passengers. A letter written in England, dated Au- 
gust 18th of this year, mentions that “there are many ships 
going to Virginia, and with them fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred children, w’ch they have gathered up in divers places.” 


Tosacco Monopo;y. 


In April, 1627, Gov. Yeardley and Council? write to the 
Privy Council that the people are disheartened by the intel- 
ligence that a Mr. Anis has made a contract for their to- 
bacco, and “they earnestly entreat that free trade and the 


1 Andreas Alciati, born in Milan, A.D. 1492, died at Pavia, a.p. 1550, 
was the author of “Sacra Emblemata,” published in Venice, in 1546, by 
the Sons of Aldus. Andrew Willet, a Puritan, was born in Ely, Cam- 
bridgeshire, a fellow of Cambridge, and chaplain to Prince Henry, died 
Dec. 4, 1621, aged 59 years, and was buried at Barley. He was the 
author of “Sacrorum Emblematum Centuria una,” chiefly from An- 
drew Alciatus. To this Sandys refers. 

? Sainsbury, I. 84. 
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sole importation of tobacco may be continued, and Spanish 
tobacco excluded. They ask the Commissioners not to let 
them fall into the hands of avaricious and cruel men, whose 
exorbitant and wide consciences project and digest the ruin 
of the plantation for profit and gain to themselves.” 

The King sent back by William Copps, an old planter, 
a letter in which he urged varied planting, and told them 
“that this plantation is wholly built upon smoke, tobacco 
being the only means it hath produced.” 

On the 9th of August, 1627, Charles the First declared 
“his final resolution touching all sorts of tobacco.” All 
plants in England, Wales, and Ireland were to be de- 
stroyed, and no tobacco imported from Spain. To prevent 
the planters of Virginia and Bermudas giving “ themselves 
over to the planting of tobacco only to make a present 
return of profit, and neglect to apply themselves to solid 
commodities fit for the establishing of colonies will utterly 
destroy these colonies,” the King ordered that no tobacco 
should be imported into England without a special license.’ 


DEATH OF GOVERNOR YEARDLEY. 


In November, Governor Yeardley passed from earth. 
Although the hangers-on at Court were vexed at his promo- 
tion, and called him “a mean fellow” because he had no 
title, and was the brother of Ralph the London Apothecary, 
he proved a good man, an enterprising citizen, and loyal 
subject. His will was made October 12, 1627; Abraham 
Peirsey, of the Council, William Clayborne, Secretary of 
the Colony, and Susanna Hall, a servant, being witnesses.’ 

To his wife, Temperance, he left his plate, linen, and all 
household stuff, and ordered his notes, debts, servants, and 
“‘negars” to be sold, and the moneys therefrom to be divided 
into three parts: one for the widow, one for elder son Ar- 
goll, and the third to be divided between his son Francis, 
and daughter Elizabeth. 

1 Rymer, Vol. XVIII. pp. 921, 922. 
2N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, January, 1884. 
(To be continued.) 
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GLOUCESTER CITY. 
BY JOHN CLEMENT. 


An examination of the early titles to the land in Glouces- 
ter City, New Jersey, discloses many interesting facts which 
but for such scrutiny would never appear. They seem in- 
significant when taken separately, yet when grouped together 
go very far to illustrate the movements and purposes of the 
first inhabitants of this ancient town. 

When the London and Yorkshire Commissioners, accom- 
panied by their friends, found their ship in the Delaware 
River in 1677, their attention was naturally drawn towards 
the territory on the eastern side of that beautiful stream. 
Their future homes were to be there, for they had come to 
“plant a nation ;” yet their minds did not comprehend the 
importance of their undertaking, nor did they see the end 
from such small beginnings. 

In ascending the river, that prominent point known among 
the Indians as Arwaumus was a noticeable feature, and it 
was at once agreed that it was a suitable site for a city, and 
by the new-comers called ‘‘ Gloucester Point.” In fact, the 
London Commissioners insisted upon stopping at this place, 
and it was only after much persuasion and substantial in- 
ducements offered that they consented to go to Burlington 
and settle with the others. 

It is quite possible also that the remains of Fort Nassau, 
built in 1623, were there, and around which were a few 
Swedish and Dutch settlers. The true position of this fort 
has always been in doubt, some claiming that it stood in the 
marsh near the mouth of Timber Creek, and others that it 
was built on the high ground, the present site of Gloucester 
City: this being in the eye of a military engineer the most 
suitable spot for a work of defence. 

Although the London owners, through over-persuasion, 
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settled with their friends at Burlington, their original pur- 
pose was not abandoned, for in a short time individuals were 
prospecting for land bounding on Cooper’s, Newton, and 
Timber Creeks, and a few families had already settled at 
the Point. So rapid had been the occupation of the land 
that in 1686 the people thereabouts, finding Burlington too 
far away, established the county of Gloucester as lying be- 
tween Pennisaukin Creek on the north and Oldman’s Creek 
on the south, also fixing the place for courts of judicature 
to be held alternately at Red Bank and Gloucester Point. 

A noticeable feature in this proceeding is that no legisla- 
tive action was had, but that the people, in public meeting 
assembled, fixed the boundaries of the county, arranged for 
the courts, and put all the judicial and executive offices in 
successful operation, to which no one seemed to object. 
These agreements and declarations were entered in full in 
the court minutes, and are carefully preserved among the 
records in the clerk’s office of old Gloucester County at 
Woodbury. They are as follows: 

“GLOUCESTER ye 28" May 1686. 

“By ye propryetors, ffreeholders and inhabitants of ye 
third and ffourth tenths (alias County of Gloucester) then 
agreed as ffolloweth. 

“Imprimis. That a courte be held for ye jurisdiction and 
limitts of ye aforesaid tenths or County: one tyme at Ar- 
waumus alias Gloucester and another tyme at Red bank. 

“Ttem. That there be fouer courtes for the jurisdictions 
aforesaid held in one yeare, at ye days and times hereafter 
mentioned viz: upon ye flirst day of ye flirst month: upon 
ye flirst day of ye ffourth month: on ye ffirst day of ye sev- 
enth month and upon ye flirst day of ye tenth month. 

“Ttem. That ye flirst courte shall be held at Gloucester 
aforesaid upon ye flirst day of September next. 

“Ttem. That all warrants and sumons shall be drawn by 
ye Clarke of ye Courte and signed by ye Justices and soe 
delivered to ye sheriff or his deputy to execute. 

“Ttem. That ye bodye of each warrant &c shall contayne 
or intimate ye nature of ye action. 
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“Ttem. That a Coppy of ye declaration be given along 
with ye warrant by ye Clarke of ye Court that soe ye de- 
fendant may have ye longest tyme to consider ye same and 
prepare his answer. 

“Ttem. That all sumons, warrants &c shall be served and 
declarations given at least tenn days before ye Courte. 

“Ttem. That ye Sheriffe shall give ye jury sumons six 
days before ye Courte be held, on which day they are to 
appeare. 

“Ttem. That all persons within ye jurisdiction aforesaid 
bring into ye next courte, ye marks of their hoggs and 
other cattel in order to be approved and recorded.” 

Thus originated the old bailiwick which is now repre- 
sented by the counties of Gloucester, Atlantic, and Camden. 
At that day the territory was covered with continuous for- 
ests, and without a town within its borders. The settlers 
had made their homes along the streams, their only con- 
veyance being by water-craft. 

Red Bank was soon abandoned as a place for holding the 
courts, there being no house of entertainment or building 
to secure criminals. The town of Gloucester was first laid 
out by Thomas Sharp, by direction of the proprietors, in 
1686, and divided into eighty-eight lots. A market-place, 
one hundred and ninety-eight feet square, was made common 
to all, where the two and only streets crossed each other. 
The lots were sixty feet in width and one hundred and 
eighty feet in depth. 

Only twenty-seven of these lots were at first located, and 
not all of those built upon, Mathew Medcalf, Samuel Har- 
rison, John Reading, William Harrison, Thomas Bull, and 
Richard Bull being among the first settlers. In 1689 the 
plan was enlarged, extending from Newton Creek on the 
north to Little Timber Creek on the south, with streets at 
regular intervals from the river to the town line, nearly half 
a mile from the shore. No cross streets were laid out, and 
these lands as so divided, are in some of the old papers 
called “‘ The Liberties of Gloucester.” 

The political divisions of the territory were peculiar, and 
VoL. 1x.—12 
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showed the care of the founders in designating each. First 
was the county of Gloucester; then the town of Gloucester, 
with the suburbs and liberties before named; then Glouces- 
ter town, extending eastwardly to a line still in existence, 
east of Mount Ephraim, between the farms of Benjamin 
and Joseph Lippincott and the farm of Samuel E. Shivers, 
and running from the south branch of Newton Creek to 
Little Timber Creek. 

The fourth division was Gloucester township, lying be- 
tween Great Timber Creek on the south, and to the south 
branch of Cooper’s Creek (excepting Newton township) on 
the north to the head of each stream; so into the woods 
by land- and water-lines to the boundary dividing the 
ocean and river townships. Gloucester County, Gloucester 
township, and Gloucester town were for many years main- 
tained as separate corporations; but the wants of the in- 
habitants, political rivalry, and the change of population 
have nearly destroyed the original outlines as known one 
hundred years ago. 

The county is now divided into Gloucester, Atlantic, and 
Camden Counties, the town into Gloucester City and part 
of Centre township, and the township into parts of Centre, 
Gloucester, and Winslow townships, with prospective sub- 
divisions as the improvement of the territory and the in- 
crease of population may demand. 

It was soon discovered that a ferry on the river Delaware 
between Gloucester and Philadelphia was needed to accom- 
modate the people passing between Lower West Jersey and 
William Penn’s “ brave town.” In 1688, William Roydon 
was granted the exclusive right of ferry between Gloucester 
and Wickaco, the grand jury fixing the rates. The long 
distance to be traversed by water made this ferry unpopu- 
lar, and the same person established a ferry from near 
Cooper’s Point (in Camden) and Shackomaxin, which much 
reduced the water carriage. In 1707 the General Court 
granted a license to John Spey to keep a ferry at Gloucester, 
fixing the rates as before. In 1722, Joseph Hugg, and in 
1730, Richard Weldon, were severally authorized to dis- 
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charge the same service. The court appears to have had 
general control, fixing the charges, and from time to time 
appointing the persons to manage the same. The boats 
were worked with oars and sails, but their movements 
were controlled almost entirely by the wind and tide, thus 
making this kind of travel tedious, exposing, and uncertain. 

During the winter season, however, the strong ice made 
a safe road on the river, which was taken advantage of by 
all, either for pleasure or business. This embargo on navi- 
gation frequently continued for several weeks, there being no 
appliances at that time powerful enough to break or move 
the heavy masses of ice that accumulated in the river. 

Every historian writing of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
and many of the emigrants sending letters home, mention the 
various streams of water as teeming with fish. Among these 
were shad, the most popular and palatable from that day to 
the present; and as this particular kind could not be taken 
with bait or hook, the system of shore-fisheries was soon 
developed. Custom and the common law gave each shore- 
owner the exclusive right to fish the pool in front of his 
land; and as the population increased, these fisheries became 
more valuable, and other shores fronting the Delaware were 
used to the same end. 

The first mention of a shad-fishery at Gloucester is that 
made in the will of Saral Bull of 1742. This fishery was 
“above the wharf,” extending to Newton Creek, and passed 
to the ownership of the Harrisons and Huggs, but was de- 
stroyed many years since by the improvements of the Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Mathew Medcalf afterwards established one “below the 
wharf,” extending to Timber Creek. The title to this 
fishery passed to the two daughters of William Masters, a 
wealthy merchant of Philadelphia,—Mary, who married 
Richard Penn, a grandson of the founder of Pennsylvania, 
and Sarah, who married Turner Camac, a descendant of 
one of the distinguished families of Ireland. After sev- 
eral changes, Josiah Shivers became the owner in 1834, in 
whose descendants part of the estate still remains. 
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In 1711 an event occurred at Gloucester the effect of 
which was felt for many years. The house of John Read- 


ing, the clerk of the county, was destroyed by fire, and 
some of the books of record, as well as many other im- 
portant papers, were lost. The authorities had not pro- 
vided any place of security for the records and official doc- 
uments, and the clerk had to care for them in his own 
dwelling. John Reading placed in one of the books his 
affidavit of the occurrence and of the papers destroyed, so 
far as he could remember; but many suffered from the loss 
of their muniments of title, without any means of having 
them restored. 

The first public building erected by the county was a jail. 
This was in 1689; made of logs, and sixteen feet square. 
Daniel Reading was the mechanic, and for his services was 
to have a lot of land in the town plan. Seven years after 
another log prison was erected; more secure, however, than 
the first, for it had a log floor and ceiling, and a partition 
through the middle. It was made two stories, the upper 
one being used as a court-room. 

In 1708 this building was enlarged and a chimney added. 
In 1719 another and much larger court-house was erected, 
and made sufliciently comfortable for the court to continue 
there, however cold the weather, which sometimes was the 
cause of that dignified body removing to one of the public- 
houses of the town. 

The same year a stocks and whipping-post were built, the 
terror of the doers of petty crimes, and a summary and eco- 
nomical manner to accomplish the ends of justice. Although 
this kind of punishment is considered as a vestige of the bar- 
barity of ancient times, yet the refiners of our criminal code 
cannot but admit that as a reformatory means it contains 
every element of success. In 1787 the public buildings were 
destroyed by fire, and at once the project was set on foot to 
change the seat of justice. The Legislature passed an act 
submitting this momentous question to the people, which 
at once excited the inhabitants, and a spirited contest was 
entered into. 
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One hundred years had brought about a large increase in 
the number of people within the bounds of Old Gloucester. 
Several villages had come into existence, and were naturally 
rivals for the coveted prize. Straight roads had been laid 
and bridges built, thus shortening the distances to be trav- 
elled. Public meetings were held, and much home-made 
eloquence disposed of. The centre of population had 
changed, but no two of the advocates could agree where 
that centre should be. At last the election was had, and 
Woodbury selected as the proper place, and the buildings 
were accordingly there erected. 

From that time Gloucester lost its importance among the 
people, and made no material advancement for many years 
after. Annually the fisheries infused some life into the 
place, but the season over and all vitality seemed to depart. 

The Gloucester Fox-Hunting Club cannot be lost sight of 
in a historical sketch of this town. The club was organized 
in 1766, and comprised some of the best blood in West 
Jersey and Philadelphia. The “ meet” was always at the 
Ferry Hotel, and frequently occurred through the winter 
months. The extensive reaches of unbroken forest, the 
level country and fordable streams; the good covers and 
abundance of game, made it one of the most spirited and 
popular associations in the country. The kennel of hounds 
was kept here, and contained the best dogs that could be 
relied on for nose and endurance. The gradual encroach- 
ment of settlers upon the timber-lands, which rendered 
game scarce and more distant, was one of the reasons why 
this manly sport lost its attractions, and the club was dis- 
banded in 1818, much to the regret of many young Jersey- 
men, who entered fully into this dangerous but exciting 
pastime. 

Although the influence of Friends was felt throughout 
the Province, which influence extended to the political and 
social condition of the people, yet the Established Church 
had a few followers. These were too widely separated to 
accomplish much, but never lost their identity or abandoned 
their forms of worship. Dr. Daniel Coxe, who had large 
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interests in West New Jersey, was an ardent churchman. 
In 1699 he was elected a member of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which society 
had its headquarters in the city of London. 

Seven years before that date, however, he made overtures 
to the Rev. Thomas Bridges, then in Bermuda, and a clergy- 
man of that denomination, to settle in West Jersey. The 
offer was so tempting that this gentleman came to the Prov- 
ince, and settled in one of the lower counties, where he 
made many proselytes. The coming of Lord Cornbury into 
the Province gave more strength and infused more life into 
this branch of the Christian church, and many of those now 
in existence may trace their foundation to that period. 

As early as 1722, Thomas Bull, then a resident of Glou- 
cester, used the following language in his will: “I give my 
file or tier of shore lots at Gloucester including the burial 
ground near my house to be set apart for a church of Eng- 
land, when the Congregation shall see fit to build.” The 
services were probably held in the court-house, and the con- 
gregation was kept together for many years after, for Na- 
thaniel Evans, who died in 1767, preached regularly at 
Gloucester previous to that date. There is no evidence 
that a building was ever erected, and the burial-ground is 
entirely lost sight of at this time. 

The Harrisons, the Huggs, and the Bulls, with other fam- 
ilies there, were of the Episcopal Church, but as these died 
or removed from the neighborhood, regular service was 
abandoned and the interest lost sight of. The indefatigable 
and aggressive Methodist soon occupied the place thus left 
vacant, and through many discomfitures and discourage- 
ments still kept pace with other like denominations. 

Although the ferry was changed to Greenwich Point, 
making it the shortest on the river, yet the bad roads 
through the meadows from that place towards the city pre- 
vented it from being profitable. 

The questionable character of many of the visitors from 
Philadelphia, and the scenes of drunkenness and rioting 
that often occurred there during the summer months, did 
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much to delay its progress as a town. These and other like 
conditions served to shadow Gloucester for several years, 
and made it truly a deserted village, although so advanta- 
geously situated. 

Its history runs back to the first attempt at settlement by 
foreigners along the shores of the river. Its Revolutionary 
incidents are many, and have often been told; yet its pros- 
perity is within the memory of those of the present genera- 
tion, and came out of the irresistible advancement of a pro- 
gressive people. Every day develops its advantages, and 
capital is steadily making it one of the leading suburban 
towns of a great city. Nothing but bad government and 
excessive taxation will check its prosperity, and nothing save 
ill-advised and reckless legislation can now hinder its growth. 
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DIARY OF JAMES ALLEN, ESQ., OF PHILADELPHIA, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 1770-1778. 


INTRODUCTION. 


James Allen was the third son of Chief Justice William Allen and 
his wife Margaret, daughter of Andrew Hamilton, Attorney-General of 
the Province. He was born about 1742, and graduated at the College of 
Philadelphia in 1759. He studied law with Edward Shippen and after- 
wards at the Temple. He was elected a Common Councilman of Phila- 
delphia October 6, 1767, and in May, 1776, was sent to the Assembly 
from Northampton County. He died in Philadelphia, September 19, 
1778, in the thirty-seventh year of his age, two months and four days 
after the last entry in his Diary. He married (March 10, 1768) Elizabeth, 
only child of John Lawrence, son of Thomas Lawrence. 

His children were: 

Anne Penn, born February 19, 1769, married James Greenleaf. 

Margaret Elizabeth, born April 21, 1772, died September 9, 1798, 
married July 1, 1794, William Tilghman. 

Mary Masters, born January 4, 1776, married Henry Walter Livingston. 

James Hamilton, born January 24, 1778, died ——, aged ten years. 

The brothers and sisters of James Allen were John, who married Mary 
Johnson; Andrew, Attorney-General of the Province, who married Sarah, 
eldest daughter of William Coxe; William, who died unmarried; Ann, 
who married John Penn (Governor from 1763 to 1771, and from 1773 to 
1776) ; and Margaret, who married James de Lancey, 

The position of the Allen family during the Revolution was a trying 
one. Possessed of great wealth, and occupying positions of emolument 
and honor, its members were held in high respect and exercised consider- 
able influence. They naturally felt that the countenance of the estab- 
lished form of government was necessary for the protection of property 
and the enforcement of the laws. For the support of this government 
they had individually in assuming the offices they held pledged their 
honor. Nevertheless, they were Americans by birth and attached to 
their country. They could not remain passive witnesses of the invasion 
of her rights, and their sympathies were enlisted in her favor. It was 
through the influence of Chief Justice Allen, we are told, that the pas- 
sage of the Stamp Act was delayed for a year, and the remonstrance 
against it which is on the minutes of the Assembly was in part from his 
pen. At the beginning of the Revolution his sons warmly supported 
the cause of the Colonies. They declared, however, that their opposition 
to the Royal Government would not be continued should the independ- 
ence of the Colonies become the declared object of the war. In this 
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conservative view they were supported by many who subsequently 
approved the most extreme measures of Congress. John Allen, the 
eldest son of the Chief Justice, at the beginning of the Revolution was 
a member of the Committee of Inspection and Observation for the City 
and Liberties of Philadelphia, and was a delegate to the Provincial 
Convention of New Jersey in 1776. In December of that year he put 
himself under the protection of the British army under General Howe. 

In 1774, Andrew Allen was First Lieutenant of the First Troop Phila- 
delphia City Cavalry. On June 30, 1775, he was a member of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, and the same year was appointed a delegate to the 
Continental Congress. He did not attend the sessions of the latter body 
after the question of independence was virtually decided upon. In De- 
cember of that year he put himself with his brothers under the protection 
of General Howe. 

William, the fourth son of the Chief Justice, was Lieutenant-Colonel 
of a Pennsylvania Regiment serving under St. Clair in Canada. He 
resigned upon the passage of the Declaration of Independence and shortly 
afterwards joined the British. He raised a corps known as the Pennsy]- 
vania Loyalists, which he was commander of until the close of the war. 

Of James Allen’s conduct the following Diary treats. 


PHILADA Chesnut Street Nov’ 6" 1770 


I have often thought that committing to writing little 
occurrences in private matters might in some future period 
of life afford amusement in the perusal, & have frequently 
regretted, my inability of recalling to mind many past scenes 
of my earlier days. To run over the employments of times 
past with the catalogue of former acquaintance, thro’ all 
their changes, must be an high gratification. These reflec- 
tions have led me into the design of keeping a Diary, in 
which I do not propose to admit any occurrences of a pub- 
lick nature; I shall leave those to Gazettes & Magazines, and 
only preserve the remembrance of such private interesting 
scenes & conversations as will be entertaining in a review. 
And I will take special care, not to make my Diary a reg- 
ister of such things as ought to be forgotten, or can possibly 
do an injury to any one; & on this principle neither the 
follies or vices of any one shall find admission, here. 


November 6", 1770.—Two days ago I returned from Trout 
Hall,'(a name I have just given my house) where I had been 


1 Now within the limits of Allentown. 
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with Mr. Lawrence, my Brother Billy & Jemmy Tilghman. 
We were at Hellers? near the Gap of ye mountain, but to 
our surprize did not kill one Grouse. In my absence M* 
Powel® gave a cold dinner to the corporation on account of 
his being elected a common council man; J had done ye 
same some time ago on account of my being made an Alder- 
man.* This was a new regulation made in the corporation, 
and in gen' was not well relished & ’tis thought will go no 
farther. This day I bro’t all my school manuscript books 
from my father’s & read over great part of the treatise on 
Logie which I had learned under D® Smith;® & resolved 
soon to brush up some of my college learning & particularly 
the Greek. 

November 7*.—My Wife endeavoured to prevail on me to 
have my youngest daughter Betsey christened; but I did 
not consent, telling her, I thought, that ceremony should be 
deferred till the parties were capable of judging for them- 
selves. NB My eldest daughter had been christened, tho’ 
ag‘ my Judgment. I spent the evening at Club, where M* 
Hamilton® was present and I could not help remarkg to M" 
Humpheys’ who sat next to me,—“ how uncommon it was 
to see a man like him, who tho’ past his sixtith year, had 
all the faculties of his mind in their fullest vigor; with a 
constitution unbroken. 


1 James Tilghman, Secretary of the Land-Office. 

? Now known as the Wind Gap. The name of Hellers is still used by 
some persons residing in the neighborhood. 

5 Samuel Powel, subsequently Mayor of Philadelphia. 

* Mr. Allen was chosen Alderman October 2, 1770, the same day Mr. 
Powel was elected Common Councilman. 

5 The Rev. William Smith, D.D., first Provost of the College of 
Philadel phia. 

6 James Hamilton, Governor of the Province from 1748 to 1754, and 
from 1759 to 1768. When Governor John Penn was obliged to visit 
England on account of the death of his father, Mr. Hamilton was 
President of the Provincial Council, and acted as Governor. He was 
the son of Andrew Hamilton, and uncle of Mr. Allen. He was born 
1770, and died at New York, August 14, 1783, aged seventy-three years. 

7 Probably James Humphreys, Jr., printer of a paper called the Penn- 
sylvania Ledger, subsequently a Loyalist. 
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April 25", 1771, I moved into M™ Brochden’s' house & 
leased my house in Chesnut Street to my father in law. 

May ye 3*, 1771, or thereabout, the Governor? & My 
Sister & Brother John went to England, on occasion of the 
death of old M* Richard Penn.’ 

Sept. 138", 1771.--Lord Dunmore‘ passed thro’ this town in 
his way to Virginia; I dined & supped with him. This dayI 
set off for Trout hall with my Wife and child and M™ Law- 
rence ; they have not been there since I finished my house. 

Tho’ I have advanced so little ways in my diary I find the 
fatigue and trouble of keeping it regularly too great & 
makes too great a waste of time; & am apprehensive It will 
fall thro’, or at least grow irregular. 

May 29", 1772.—I am now convinced that I shall not be 
able to continue this journal; finding my business will not 
admit of so much leisure as a journalist should have. This 
day I moved into my house in Chesnut Street, where I hope 
to end my days.’ Iam at present much engaged in prose- 
cutions for breaches of the laws of Trade & have libelled 
four of five Vessels & Cargoes for Capt® Talbot of the 
Lively Man of War. I am doing, as a Lawyer what I 
would not do as a politician; being fully persuaded of the 
oppressive nature of those laws. I have however refused to 
prosecute two or 3 persons on the penal clauses, as thinking 
it invidious & rigid. 

May 19", 1773.—I have just returned from a curious con- 
versation with George Emlen about the workes of Jacob 
Behmen* which I looked into & which he pretends to under- 


1 The widow of Charles Brockden, Master of the Rolls and Recorder 
of Deeds from 1715 to 1767. 

? John Penn, who married Ann, sister of Mr. Allen. 

* Youngest son of the founder, and father of Governors John and 
Richard Penn. 

* John Murray, fourth Earl Dunmore. He was appointed Governor 
of Virginia July, 1771. 

5 This house probably stood on the site of the present Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Bank, and will be remembered by many of our citizens, It 
was subsequently occupied by his daughter, Mrs. Greenleaf. 

® Jacob Behmen, a mystic philosopher of the seventeenth century. 
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stand, tho’ he acknowledged some parts a little crabbed ; 
particularly how to make out human Nature to be com- 
pounded of Sulphur Mercury & Salt. I promised him Peter 
Millar the Dunkards Book of the God-femality in the stile 
of Behmen.' 

Governor Eden & Coll. Washington are in Town come 
to the races.? Waters’s horse Herod won the £100 yesterday 
& M* Delancey’s Sultana £50 today The Town is very gay 


1 Peter Miller, of Ephrata. The work spoken of is entitled “ A Dis- 
sertation on Man’s Fall. Translated from the High-German Original 
Printer: Ephrata Anno MDCCLXYV. Sold at Philadelphia by Mes- 
sieurs Christopher Marshall and William Dunlap.” A copy is in the 
library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

? Robert Eden, last Royal Governor of Maryland. Of Colonel Wash- 
ington it is unnecessary to speak. The races mentioned were run under 
the auspices of the Philadelphia Jockey Club, an organization formed in 
1766 “ To encourage the Breeding good Horses and to promote the pleas- 
ures of the Turf.” The Register of the club is in the Historical Society’s 
library. Nearly all the principal citizens outside of the Society of Friends 
belonged to it. The races were run at Centre Square, and were events of 
importance in the fashionable circle of the day. The course was marked 
by ropes. The bellman was sent around the city requesting the citizens 
to keep their dogs at home on the day of the races. Some years subscrip- 
tions were taken up among the ladies, and plate was purchased toe be com- 
peted for. So great was the excitement created by these gatherings that 
in 1769, when the committee inadvertently decided to hold the races at the 
same time that the Yearly Meeting of Friends took place, the clerk of 
the meeting called the attention of the Vice-President of the club to the 
fact, and out of respect to the Society the time was changed. Whether 
the Presbyterians of those days looked upon horse-racing with less se- 
verity than the Friends, or whether they preferred to beard the lion in 
his den, we wiil not pretend to say, but certain it is there is no evidence 
of a word of remonstrance when the members of the Jockey Club and 
the General Synod of New York and Philadelphia met in the latter city 
on the same day. The only possible remark which we can discover that 
could in any way have connected the two events is that Rev. Mr. Joseph 
Treat preached a “‘sermon suitable to the occasion.” In this he may 
have given his opinion of horse-racing. The meeting of 1773 seems to 
have been of more than ordinary interest. Among the visitors present 
at a meeting of the club held the night before the races were Lord Stir- 
ling, Colonel Washington, Governor Eden, and Mr. Custis,—the latter 
was probably Washington’s step-son. Governor Eden owned one of the 
horses which was run the first day. It came in second. The winning 
horse was owned by Mr. Israel Waters, and was named King Herod. 
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& invitations frequent. I asked Gov. Eden & Coll. Wash- 
ington to dinner but they are engaged during their stay. 

August 23°.—The 20 of this Month M* John Penn, my 
Sister, & Brother John, arrived at New York in the Grove- 
nor Mast Ship & are daily expected here. He comes to as- 
sume the Government & to supersede his Brother; to his 
great dissatisfaction. This step, tho’ highly approved by 
M*. John Penn’s friends, it is thought, will lay the founda- 
tion of a lasting animosity between the brothers. M* John 
Penn’s reasons for this measure are that his Brother has set 
up a claim to the Proprietary Estate in reserved Lots & 
Manors, & immediately on his coming to the Government 
entered a Caveat in the Proprietary Offices, declaritory of 
his right, which he still reserves notwithstanding his signing 
Patents as Governor. 

The further I engage in law matters, I find it necessary 
to put a guard on my Virtue. Independant of the “ auri 
sacra fames,” being habituated to exercise one’s ingenuity 
in inventing arguments on the wrong side, at least warps 
the Judgment, & will in time corrupt the heart, unless con- 
stantly opposed by an active virtuous principle. I am so 
sensible of this that I have just written in the first blank 
leave in my Coke on Littleton a Lawyers prayer as a me- 
mento to myself and future “ Jurisprudents.” 

August 30".—This day M* John Penn was proclaimed 
Governor at the Court house, where there was a greater 
Concourse of people than has been seen on a similar Occa- 
sion. The late Governor was still absent at Black Point. 

Sept. 8", 1773.—last Night at Club The Governor & his 
brother met for the first time since his arrival, but they 
took no Notice of each other, M* Penn having never visited 
his Brother & being determined to continue at variance.’ 

Octob. 19", 1773.—Yesterday morning about 5 o’clock as 
I lay in Bed I felt a severe pain in my instep & on getting 
up found that the sinew was strained As I had received no 
injury to my foot from any external cause & was not sen- 


1 For information regarding the difference between John and Richard 
Penn, see note to Journal of Miss Sarah Eve, Pa. MAa., Vol. V. p. 197, 
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sible of having a fit of the Cramp my friends pronounced 
it a gouty symptom. I continued in great pain for 4 or 5 
hours but towards evening the sinew recovered its Tone. 
This morning I am lame with a pain under the Instep in the 
bottom of the foot resembling a strain also. I make this 
Memorandum, that if I should ever be afflicted with the 
Gout, I may date it from this Period. NB [eat no supper 
& have been very sparing in that Article for a long time. 

Octob. 30", 1778, Sunday.—Dined this day with the family 
at Bushill ;' where M* Hamilton declared at table that the 
friday before (viz 29") he was sixty three years old. His 
faculties of mind & body are at this time very perfect. Last 
week my old acquaintance Harry Cruger’ of Bristol in Eng- 
land came to Philad* in order to see me & my Brothers & 
spent a fortnight with us. 

I am labouring to persuade my father to resign his Office 
of Chief Justice as he has now entered into his 70 year; 
which he is inclined to do but is anxious to know who is 
like to be his successor.* I despair of his quitting the As- 


1 Bush Hill, the residence of the Hamilton family. Mr. Westcott, in 
his Historic Mansions, says, “In 1726 and 1729, Andrew Hamilton pur- 
chased from the Penns portions of the Springettsbury Manor, and re- 
ceived a patent for the whole tract of one hundred and fifty-three acres 
of land and meadow on January 24, 1734. It was north of Vine Street, 
except between Schuylkill Fifth and Sixth Streets (now Eighteenth and 
Seventeenth) where it touched Race Street. Northwardly the estate ex- 
tended as far as Vineyard Lane, afterwards Coates Street, now Fairmount 
Avenue. In width it stretched from Twelfth to Nineteenth Street. Here 
Mr. Hamilton erected a spacious and elegant mansion, and to the prop- 
erty he gave the name of Bush Hill.” John Adams lived there during 
a portion of his term as Vice-President. During the period when the 
yellow fever raged in Philadelphia, in 1793, the mansion was used for a 
hospital. Subsequently the old building was altered and fitted up as an 
oil-cloth manufactory. It was torn down in 1875. The site upon which 
it stood was on the north side of Buttonwood Street, between Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth. 

? Henry Cruger was a son of Henry Cruger, of New York. He was a 
colleague of Burke, and at one time was Mayor of Bristol, England. He 
died in New York in 1827, aged eighty-eight. See Drake’s Dictionary. 

5 He resigned in 1774. For sketch of his life, see PA. Maa., Vol. I. p. 


202. 
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sembly I often reflect how happy it was for me that I took 
to the practice of the law. Added to the uneasiness that it 
gave my father & all my friends to find that after having 
served a regular clerkship & been three years at the temple, 
I should continue an Idle man I say added to this consider- 
ation I have now made myself easy in my circumstances. 
I compute my business this year 1773 will be between £3 & 
400, which added to my estate will fall but little short of 
£1000 @ anm. For these last two or three years, which is 
the time that I resumed the practice of the Law, I have read 
pretty diligently & have overcome the difficulty of speaking 
in publick. In short both the study & practice are become 
agreeable to me. 

Nov". 138", 1773.—The first Ice I heard of this year was 
seen at Bushill this morning; the weather was seasonable 
& not colder than common. 

Feby. 16", 1774.—I heard M* Turner' say to myself that 
my Father never undertook the Executorship of Wallis’s 
estate, to which he and M* Turner were jointly left Execu- 
tors. M* Hamilton, M* Bremner,? Miss Oswald & M™ Os- 
wald were present in M* Turner’s back parlour— 

Hiatus in manuscriptus— 

Jany. 19", 1775.—Yesterday at twelve o’clock My wifes 
Uncle M* Thos. Lawrence, was struck with a violent stroke 
of the Palsey, & fell down senseless. He was carried home 
instantly in my Father’s Coach, and as yet continues almost 
insensible, & incapable of speech; God knows whether he 
will survive it; it is probable his limbs will never be per- 
fect; his whole right side being dead, except a small motion 
in his right Leg. This is a dreadful calamity & distressing 
to his family beyond description, especially as till the moment 
he was struck he was in the most perfect health and spirits, 
no man chearfuller— What is remarkable is that his Brother 
M’ John Lawrence my wife’s Father, had a paralitic stroke 
the fifteenth of last month & is scarcely yet recovered; It 

1 Joseph Turner, partner of Chief Justice Allen in the Union Iron- 


Works, Hunterdon Co., N. J., and elsewhere. 
2 Mr. Bremner was organist of Christ Church. 
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was but a slight one compared to this. The sincere friend- 
ship I have for M™ Tho* Lawrence, who is a worthy man, 
universally esteemed, has made this an affecting scene to 
me. It is remarkable that this Fall & winter, more persons 
have have had paralitic Strokes than in many years before ; 
tho the Physicians do not pretend to account for it. 

The variance subsisting between M* Masters’s family & 
mine is like to be healed,’ as the Ladies, (who have on all 
sides been uneasy, lent from a fatality attending female 
differences, can never make mutual advances,) have by con- 
sent met together at M™ Lawrences & when my wife re- 
turns from New-York she will visit them. I have ever had 
an abhorrence of family quarrells & am convinced that 
good Temper & civility will make friends & carry a man 
peaceably thro’ the world, without any unworthy conde- 
scension. 

M*™ Allen has now been absent 3 weeks on a Journey to 
Newyork with the Governor & M™ Penn, & is expected 
home this Evening. It is the first excursion she has made 
since her marriage. 

Jany. 21, 1775.—This day at 12 o’clock died M* Thomas 
Lawrence a worthy goodnatured, honest man; for whom I 
had a great friendship. It is a severe Loss to his family & 
friends. Great Interest is making with the Magistrates to 
get the Office continued to his eldest son for the benefit of 
his Widow & Children; & I believe it will succeed, tho’ 
there is another Candidate. My wife returned from New- 
york at } past one o’clock after an absence of three weeks 
& a day; she was much affected at her uncles death. 

July 26, 1775.—The Congress? is now sitting here & have 
just published their Declaration & address to the inhabitants 
of Great Britain. Hitherto our arms have been successful ; 
but God knows what will be the event of this war, as there 
seems to be a thorough determination on both sides to 
prosecute it. Many thinking people believe America has 


1The families were connected. The father-in-law of James Allen, 
John Lawrence, was the brother of Mary, widow of William Masters. 
? The Continental Congress, 
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seen its best days, & should it even be victorious, peace & 
order will with difficulty be restored. The inconveniences 
are already sensibly felt; Debts as yet are paid & suits 
commenced, but it cannot last long; as people already plead 
inability. My profession is visibly on the decline, & when 
it is no longer useful, I shall suffer considerably. My last 
years profits were £600 & this year would have increased, & 
the Governor has given up my house; these two articles 
would fall heavy on me; & reduce me to the necessity of 
retiring to my house at Northampton. I cant conceive 
what will become of all those who have no estates, but live 
genteely on their annual profits of business, when that 
business ceases. On the other hand, the distress will be 
general & being equally divided, will be less felt. The 
South never yielded more than at present of every produc- 
tion. We have no hopes but that the struggle will be soon 
over: if it continues, America is ruined whoever gets the 
better. These reflections are in the mouth of all thinking 
people. We however keep up our spirits & gloomy as 
things appear, prefer our situation to a mean acquiescence. 
It is a great & glorious cause. The Eyes of Europe are 
upon us; if we fall, Liberty no longer continues an inhab- 
itant of this Globe: for England is running fast to slavery. 
The King is as despotic as any prince in Europe; the only 
difference is the mode; & a venal parliament are as bad as 
a standing army. 

October 11", 1775.—Johnny Miffin' came this day to study 
Law with me. 

About 2 Months ago I heard M* Hamilton say that he 
formerly knew every person white & black men women, 
& children, in the City of Philadelphia, by name. 

Oct’. 14, 1775.— Yesterday the Gridiron Grove Club? gave 
an entertainment in their usual frugal style to 23 Ladies; 
we danced till 10’clock & were very chearful; I was in re- 
markable good spirits; Miss Sally Robinson bore the belle; 


1 John F. Mifflin, born 1759; admitted to practice November 10, 1779 ; 
died 1813. 
2 A social club of which little is known. 
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she is a very fine woman both in person and understand- 
ing. 

Last Thursday & the preceding Tuesday I appeared in 
Battalion in my uniform, as a private man in Capt" Shees! 
company. Ihave no opinion that this association, will be 
very useful in defending the City: as they have refused to 
be bound by any Articles & have no subordination. My 
Inducement principally to join them is; that a man is sus- 
pected who does not; & I chuse to have a Musket on my 
shoulders, to be on a par with them; & I believe discreet 
people mixing with them, may keep them in Order. At 
this time there seems to be a determined resolution in Eng- 
land & here, to continue the War; What the Congress are 
about, who are now sitting, I know not. With all my zeal 
for the great cause we are engaged in, I frequently ery 
out—Dreadful times! 

March 6, 1776.—The plot thickens; peace is scarcely 
thought of—Independancy predominant. Thinking people 
uneasy, irresolute & inactive. The Mobility triumphant. 
Every article of life doubled. 26,000 troops coming over; 
The Congress in Aquilibrus:? on the question, Independence 
orno? Wrapt in the contemplation of these things I cry 
out—*O! Rus quando ego te aspiciam &c. I love the Cause 
of liberty; but cannot heartily join in the prosecution of 
measures totally foreign to the original plan of Resistance. 
The madness of the multitude is but one degree better than 
submission to the Tea-Act. 

May 15, 1776.—I am now a political character; having 
been chosen a Representative in Assembly the first of this 
month for Northampton County, without any opposition ; 
having 853 votes & only 14 against me. The 20" of this 
Month the Assembly meets but I believe we shall soon be 


1 John Shee, a native of Ireland, who married a daughter of Thomas 
Lawrence, whose death is mentioned on p. 184. On January 3, 1776, 
he was appointed Colonel of the Third Battalion Pennsylvania Troops. 
After the war he was Collector of the Port of Philadelphia. He died 
August 5, 1808. 

? Equilibrio. 
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dissolved. The Congress have resolved to recommend it 
to the different Colonies to establish new forms of Govern- 
ment, to get rid of oaths of allegiance &c. I think the 
Assembly of this province, will not consent to change their 
constitution; and then heigh for a convention! A Con- 
vention chosen by the people, will consist of the most fiery 
Independants ; they will have the whole Executive & legis- 
lative authority in their hands. Yesterday the Resolve of 
Congress was read by Bradford at the Coffee-house.' One 
man only huzzaad; in general it was ill received. We 
stared at each other. My feelings of indignation were 
strong, but it was necessary to be mute. This step of Con- 
gress, just at the time commissioners are expected to arrive, 
was purposely contrived to prevent overtures of peace. It 
was carried by a majority of 7 Colonies to 4. Moderate 
men look blank, & yet the Majority of the City & province 
are of that stamp; as is evident from the Election of new 
members. Peace is at a great distance, & this will probably 
be a terrible Summer. Every article of life is extravagantly 
dear. I am very obnoxious to the independants; having 
openly declared my aversion to their principles & had one 
or two disputes at the coffee-house with them. I am deter- 
mined to oppose them vehemently in Assembly, for if they 
prevail there; all may bid adieu to our old happy constitu- 
tion & peace. 

June 16, 1776.—This day I set off with my family for 
Northampton, with the Chariot, Phaeton, and Sulky. I 
have met the Assembly & sat from 20" May to this time & 
have been very active in opposing Independance & change 
of Government; but the Tide is too strong, we could not 
prevent a change of instructions to our Delegates. We 
took no notice of the Governor, gave away military comis- 
sions, and by a Resolve agreed to indemnify the Trustees 


1 These resolutions must have been those of May 10, which proposed 
to the Colonies the establishment of new forms of government. The 
action of Congress regarding oaths of allegiance will be found in the 
Preamble of said Resolution, which was not adopted by Congress until 
May 15, the date of Mr. Allen’s entry in his Diary. 
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of the loan office from the penalty of an Act of Assembly. 
We took our Seats without any qualification, whereupon 
M* Webb! of Lancaster left the house, & M* Ross? declared 
he would have done the same, had all been qualified. The 
names of those 13 members, (of whom I was one) that voted 
ag* changing the instructions were put on the Coffee house 
books.’ We were undone by false friends in Assembly, 
who have since turned out warm independants tho’ they 
affected to oppose it then. 

Jany. 25,1777.—A long interval in my Diary to fill up. 
The Assembly met according to adjournment & sat the 28 
Aug* & 28 Sept. the pretence of their sitting was to settle 
the publick accounts. It was a strange scene at the State 
house, where the Congress, Assembly, Convention & Ad- 
miralty Court were sitting, all at the same time. Bad how- 
ever as our Situation was, we finished the Year with some 
eclat, having paid the Governor & all other. publick officers 
their full Salaries, tho’ it was contended the Governmt ceased 
on the Declaration of Independance, on 4 July, 1776, & 
passed 2 Resolves desiring our Constituents to disregard 2 
Ordinances of the Convention & called them daringly arbi- 
trary &c. A Meeting at the State house of about 600 per- 
sons, all military, & the several battalions thro’out the Prov- 
ince, having resolved to have a Conference of Deputies from 
each County accordingly in Nov" the Conference met & soon 
after in consequence of their accommodation a Convention 
was chosen. Instead of immeadiately framing a new Gov- 
ernment the Convention, unwilling to part with their power, 
continued exercising all power till the Voice of the people, 
i.e. the Whiggist part, obliged them to frame a Government 
& dissolve themselves; having made it a necessary qualifica- 

1 James Webb, of Lancaster County. 

2 George Ross, of Lancaster County, subsequently a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

5 The vote of the Assembly on changing the instructions to the Penn- 
sylvania Delegates in Congress was taken on June 5. The names of 
the thirteen who voted against it are not given in the minutes of the 
Assembly. The only remark is that the Resolution was carried by “a 
large majority.” 
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mo em 
tion for electors & elected to swear to preserve their frame. 
This split the Whigs to pieces, the Majority disliking the 
frame & therefore not voting for the new assembly, which 
was of course chosen by very few. In some of the Counties 
the Oath was dispensed with. The papers now teemed with 
strictures on the frame of Government. The Assembly 
were chosen & sat. The minority who disliked the Frame 
threatened to leave the rest if they proceeded to business, 
which would have left less than a Quorum; till the Congress 
when the Enemy were expected in Phila“ in December, 
sent them Word, if they did not agree to act as an Assembly, 
they wou’d take the Government of Pensylvania into their 
hands. Thus impélled, they took some steps to call out the 
Associators—From that time to the present, they are scarcely 
heard of, nor is it known out of Philad* whether they are 
sitting or not. This Province is now Governed by the 
Council of Safety, who by their Resolves continue to op- 
press the Non-associators & have put the execution of their 
decrees & the whole dispensation of Justice into the hands 
of the field-officers of the several battalions. The Congress 
having in June resolved to have new Governments & in 
July declared us independant, have ever since persevered. 
They have held out the hopes of foreign alliance to the 
people, whom they endeavoured to conciliate by a conference 
with Lord Howe & his brother, which has shewn, as is pre- 
tended, that the Comissioners have no powers but to grant 
Pardons. They however told the Comissioners, they could 
not negotiate without a previous acknowledgment of their 
Independancy. Whereupon L* Howe broke up the Confer- 
ence. After having issued 20 millions of paper Dollars, 
they resume the old scheme of borrowing, giving 4 per cent 
Interest. But I have not heard of one person lending them 
a shilling. In November they resolved on a Lottery of 
100,000 tickets at 10 dollars each to raise by way of Loan 
ten millions (10,000,000) dollars, to be drawn in April. I 
have not heard of any Tickets yet disposed of. They have 
in aid of these endeavours to get money, lately issued a 
severe edict, backed by one from our Council of Safety. ag* 
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those who refuse their paper money. The penalties; loss 
of Debt, imprisonment & banishment to remote places. On 
the expectation of the Enemy coming to Phila® the begin- 
ning of December, the Congress with their accounts moved 
to Baltimore, where a few members only met & still con- 
tinue there. The summer campaign about New-York be- 
gan by the Victory of Gen' Howe at Long-Island: the 
surrender of New-York, &c. Gen' Washington having 
evacuated the Island of New-York in October, retired to 
the White plains & were followed by Gen' Howe, who in a 
fight defeated part of Gen' Washington’s Army; Soon 
after Gen' Howe marched towards New-York, took fort 
Washington, Fort Lee, & marching thro’ Jersey pushed 
down to Trenton, Burlington & & was expected in Philad* 
in a few days after. Being stopt by the River & having no 
Boats, Gen' Howe went to New-York & left his Army com- 
manded by L* Cornwallis scattered in parties of 2000, 
from Amboy to Trenton. Gen' Washington who from an 
Army of 2000 was reinforced by the Militia of this & the 
Southern provinces so as to make near 15000 on 26 Dec" 
1776 crossed the Delaware at Trenton, surprised a party of 
Hessians & took 800 prisoners, then marched to Princetown 
with about 5000 men, where he was attacked by L* Corn- 
wallis & drove back to Trenton; while just in the Enemy’s 
hands in the night he decamps, makes a fore’d march to 
Princetown, where he was met by 17" 44" & 55" Reg* in all 
700 men, an engagement ensued & about 100 were lost on 
each side: Gen’ Washington march’d on to Morris Town, 
where he still is. L* Cornwallis arrived at Princetown an 
hour after, Gen' Washington left it & marched to Bruns- 
wick; which place, together with Amboy he now occupies. 
This will defeat his intention of coming to Philad as soon 
as he expected & will probably postpone it till spring. Our 
Bay & Coast are full of Men of War. 

Having let my House to Carter Braxton & some of the 
Virginia Delegates, with a great part of my Furniture @ 
£150 pr Anm. and left Phila’ which from the current of 
Politics, began to grow disagreeable; I thought myself 
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happy in having so good a Retreat in Northampton County, 
My Brother John about this time moved his family to the 
Union,' my Brother Andrew soon after, moved to his place 
at Neshaminy, which he had just purchased; and my Brother 
Billy returning from Ticonderoga, soon after the Declara- 
tion of Independence, immediately resigned his commission 
of Lieu* Col; as he always determined to do in case of such 
declaration. It gave great offence & it was insinuated to 
him, y' if he would not resign his advancement, should be 
equal to his wishes. A few weeks, before this unhappy 
declaration my Brother Andrew, with M* Willing and M* 
Humphries? left the Congress; all the other Delegates, tho’ 
ever opposed to Independance, remained & have since be- 
come great Converts to it. So much for Ambition! He 
was of course, with the two Gentlemen abovementioned left 
out of the next appointment by the Convention. My Brother 
John having been elected a member of the Provincial Con- 
gress of New Jersey, finding all opposition vain, soon left it 
& never returned. I had signed, the association in May, 
hoping by this means to have some right to speak freely, 
but had never exercised since, nor indeed long before, & on 
the Declaration of Independance, thought myself discharged 
from the obligation of it. Law business having languished 
from March to June, totally stopt then, all the Courts de- 
clining to proceed ; the Magistracy of the City also ceased & 
we have ever since continued without Justice, in a State of 
nature. The Country was to me delightful, & my Neigh- 
bour M* Benezet, Captn Symes* a Prisoner together with 
occasional Visits made the time agreable enough. In Au- 
gust I got a regular fit of the Gout, which began in my 
left foot, & after a weeks stay, adjourned to the right, & 
after another weeks visitation left me. My swimmings in 
the head were less frequent before & more frequent after 
the Gout. The latter end of Sept’ I set out from Philad* 
with D* Smith, thro’ mere curiosity to view the state of 


? Union Iron Works, Hunterdon County, N. J. 
? Thomas Willing and Charles Humphries. 
5 Captain Richard Symes of the 52d Foot. 
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both armies. At Amboy I visited my old friend Gen! 
Dickenson & Major Gen' Mercer,’ who commanded there, & 
who was lately killed in the engagement at Princetown. 
From thence I went to Bergen lodged with Gen' Roberdeau? 
& had a view of the City and Harbour of New-York. The 
sight was grand from the number of ships in the harbour 
& shocking from the burnt ruins of that noble City; set on 
fire, as is supposed, by some of our army on their leaving 
it; at least as the enemy alledge. Thence to Fort Consti- 
tution, now Fort Lee commanded by my old Acquaintance 
Gen' Ewing,’ with whom [ dined, & same day crossed the 
River to Head Quarters. Gen' Washington received me 
with the utmost politeness; I loged with him & found there 
Mess’ J. Reed, Tilghman, Grayson, Mayland, L. Cadwalader* 
& many others of my Acquaintance, & was very happy with 
them. Nothing happened while I was there, except an at- 
tempt of our army to bring off grain from Harlaem, in 
which they did not succeed & which had well nigh brought 
on an engagement. Next day I recrossed the North River 
to Fort Lee & came thro’ Hackensack in company with 


’ Philemon Dickinson and Hugh Mercer. For an account of the 
former, see “ Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania,” by Charles P. 
Keith, p. 390. 

? Daniel Roberdeau. 

* James Ewing. Lossing, in his “Field Book of the Revolution,” 
says, “ The name of this officer is variously given. Washington, in his 
despatch to the President of Congress, wrote it Euing ; Marshall, in his 
Life of Washington, spells it Irvine ; Wilkinson, in his Memoirs, has it 
Irvin; Botta, Irwin; and Gordon, Erwing. 

“Ewing is the correct name. He was born in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1736. He commenced his military career under Brad- 
dock in 1755, and was with that general when he was slain. ... He 
was Vice-President of the Commonwealth under President Dickinson 
in 1782, and was several times member of the State Legislature. He 
died at his country-seat in Hellam township, York County, in March, 
1806, aged seventy years.” 

On July 4, 1776, he and General Roberdeau were chosen Brigadier- 
Generals of the Pennsylvania Militia. 

* Joseph Reed, Tench Tilghman, William Grayson, Stephen Moylan, 
and Lambert Cadwalader. All were from Philadelphia but Grayson, 
who was a Virginian. 
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Cap™ Charles Craig’ & thence thro’ Morris town to Union, 
where I found my Wife & Child & M™ Lawrence. During 
October & November I remained at Trout-hall a calm spec- 
tator of the civil War, but occasionally gave great offence 
to the violent whigs in Northampton by entertaining the 
regular officers, our prisoners, & was often threatened on 
that account. December produced Events, that have given 
me great uneasiness. When Gen' Howe was expected in 
Philad* a persecution of Tories, (under which name, is in- 
cluded every one disinclined to Independance tho’ ever so 
warm a friend to constitutional liberty and the old cause,) 
began; houses were broken open, people imprison’d with- 
out any colour of authority by private persons, & as, was said 
a list of 200 disaffected persons made out, who were to be 
siezed, imprisoned & sent off to North Carolina; in which 
list, it was said, our whole family was set down; My 
Brothers under this dreadful apprehension fled from Philad* 
to the Union, where I went over to them. Soon after, 
against my Judgmt, they all went to Trenton & claimed 
protection from Gen' Howe’s army. From whence they 
went to N. York where they now are, unhappily separated 
from their families and like to be so for some time. I was 
informed of this by Gen' Gates at Bethlehem—& of course 
became alarmed for my own safety. Accordingly on Thurs- 
day 19 Dec" 1776 at 7 o’clock a.m. my house was surrounded 
by a Guard of Soldiers with fixed Bayonets; I got up & 
when I came down stairs the officer who was at the front 
door produced a Warrant from the Council of Safety to 
seize me & bring me before them. I accordingly went to 
Philad* & appeared before them, & opened the scene, by 
saying, that they had drawn me from my retirement un- 
expectedly ; M* Owen Biddle’ then said, that they had re- 


1 Of Allen township, Northampton Co., Pa. 
2 Owen Biddle, son of John Biddle and Sarah Owen, and brother of 
Colonel Clement Biddle. He was engaged in mercantile pursuits, and 
with his brother Clement signed the celebrated Non-Importation Agree- 
ment of 1765. He was a member of many public bodies called into 
being by the Revolution, among others of the Council of Safety, before 
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ceived accounts of the unwillingness of the Militia of North- 
ampton County to march, that they knew my influence and 
property there, & were afraid of my being the cause of it, 
& added that my brothers being gone over to the enemy 
the publick would expect that I should be put on my Parole 
& hoped I wou’d have no Objection to stay within six miles 
of Philad*. M* Matlack' said “at least M* Allen may chuse 
his place of Residence.” I told them that my political 
principles were well known, to be unfriendly to the present 
views of Independance, which I had strenuously opposed 
before it was declared, that since I had not interfered in 
publick matters, further than in confidential conversations 
with my friends & I wished always to remain so during the 
present unhappy war. I then produced some certificates 
which I had the precaution to procure, testifying the truth 
of the above. I told them I would incline to go to dinner 
& wait on them in the afternoon if they approved. They 
agreed & took my word to return; I appeared again in the 
afternoon. Before I went away in the forenoon I endeavy- 
oured to defend my brother’s conduct, & frankly told them 
what had passed between them & me previous to their 
taking this step, while they were at the Union. I drewa 
picture of the state of the province, the military persecu- 
tions the invasions of private property, imprisonments & 
abuses, that fell to the share of those whose consciences 
would not let them join in the present measures. I par- 
ticularized two of their own Ordinances authorizing field 
officers to invade & pillage our houses & imprison our per- 
sons on mere suspicion & concluded by saying, that I was 
almost frightened into a determination of seeking the same 
protection, that my brothers had done. Mr” Biddle ac- 


which Mr. Allen was examined. He was an early and active member 
of the American Philosophical Society, one of its curators from 1769 to 
1772, and secretary from 1773 to 1782. He was one of the thirteen ap- 
pointed by the Society to observe the transit of Venus on June 3, 1769. 
Mr. Biddle was born in the year 1787, and died on the 10th of March, 
1799. There is no notice of the arrest or of the examination of Mr. 
Allen on the Minutes of the Council of Safety. 
1 Timothy Matlack, member of the Council of Safety. 
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knowledged the truth of what I said & excused the neces- 
sity of the present arbitrary measures, by the divided state 
of America. I told him conciliatory measures would make 
more converts; that it was hard to forget we were once 
freemen, who had lived under the happiest & freest Gov- 
ernment on earth; & I believed these violences inclined a 
majority of the people to wish for Gen’ Howe’s arrival. In 
the afternoon, they produced a certificate, which they hoped 
I would not object to; wherein they set forth, my brothers 
departure & the backwardness of our Militia as reasons for 
sending for me, that I had given them satisfaction respect- 
ing my prudent conduct, that my conduct did not appear 
unfriendly to the cause of Liberty, nor inconsistent with 
the character of a Gentleman; & I in return pledged my 
honor verbally not to say or do any thing injurious to the 
present cause of America. So we parted amicably & as we 
began, with great politeness on both sides. This disagree- 
able business over I spent five or six days in Philad* & near 
it with great pleasure at being in company with my rela- 
tions and friends after so long absence. Philad* seemed 
almost deserted & resembled a Sunday in service time. The 
Quakers are almost the only people determined to remain 
there. They pressed all persons walking the streets to 
work in trenches surrounding the Town; I was stopt & 
with difficulty got off by walking on and taking no notice 
of ’em. 28" got home & continued quiet & happy for some 
time, amusing myself with my family; having opened my 
poetic vein, which had long been dormant by an Ode on 
the Birthday 4" Jan’ 1777 of my daughter Polly. 

This happiness was unfortunately interrupted; by an un- 
looked for accident. Being ignorant that any of the Militia 
were in the Town M™ Allen with her daughter Peggy & 
Lyddy Duberry went to visit M™ Bond in the Chariot: en- 
tering the street a company of the Militia met them in 
front; Samson endeavoured to drive out of the Road, but was 
stopt by a hollow way. The soldiers beat him with their 
muskets, & pushed at him with their Bayonets, on which to 
defend himself he made use of his Whip. This so enraged 
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them, that they pushed their Bayonets into the Chariot, 
broke the glass & pierced the chariot in 3 places; during 
the whole scene my wife begging to be let out & the chil- 
dren screaming; they also endeavoured to overset it, while 
they were within it. David Deshler’ happening to be present 
prevented it & led the horses on, by which means they es- 
caped. Their design was to destroy the Chariot. I having 
walked across the field saw nothing of this till it was over 
& the company had marched on. Soon after the Major 
Boehm & the Capt® Buckhalter returned.—The former, a 
violent man, countenanced the attack, whereupon a ren- 
counter ensued between him & me, in which he attempted 
to draw his sword on me. This accident has disturbed my 
peace, as I for some time expected the violence of the 
people, inflamed by some Zealots would lead them to insult 
my person or attack my house. But as nothing of that 
kind has happened, I grow easy & hope it has blown over. 

To describe the present state of the Province of Pensyl- 
vania, would require a Volume. It may be divided into 2 
classes of men, viz. Those that plunder and those that are 
plundered. No Justice has been administered, no crimes 
punished for 9 months. All Power is in the hands of the 
associators, who are under no subordination to their officers. 
Not only a desire of exercising power, in those possessed 
of it, sets them on, but they are supported & encouraged. 
To oppress one’s countrymen is a love of Liberty. Private 
friendships are broken off, & the most insignificant now 
lord it with impunity & without discretion over the most 
respectable characters. Not only the means of subsistence 
are cut off, but every article of consumption is raised six 
fold. Coffee 7/6 pr tb, Salt 7 dollars—the coarsest linen 8/6 
p’ yard, some @ 25/. A pair of shoes 30/. Wheat & Rye 
10/ pr bu: 


' David Deshler was Commissioner of Army Supplies for Northamp- 
ton County. 


(To be continued.) 
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HISTORY OF THE BAPTISTS IN DELAWARE. 
BY REV. MORGAN EDWARDS. 


IntTRopucToRY Notre By Horatio Gates JONES. 


(Concluded from page 61.) 


The next church in order of time is 


Broap CREEK. 


The church is distinguished, as above, from the hundred 
where the bulk of the people reside, and the hundred from 
the creek which runs through it, about 106 miles towards 
Ss. B. W. H. W. from Philadelphia; the families which usually 
make up the congregation are about 50, whereof 23 persons 
are baptized and in the communion, here administered quar- 
terly. The minister is Rev. John Benson; his income about 
20 pounds, including perquisites. No temporality. No 
meeting-house. They hold worship at private houses. The 
above is the present state of Broad Creek, March 13, 1791. 


History. 


This church originated the same way with that of the 
Sounds, and by the same means, viz.: the ministry of 
Messrs. Baker and Hughes. The names of the persons 
whom they converted and baptized in this neighbourhood 
are the following: Edward Blades, Mary Blades, Joshua 
Gibbins, Ann Gibbins, John Gibbins, Sarah Gibbins, Samuel 
Gibbins, Joshua Gibbins, Jr., William Dusky, Leah Dusky, 
‘Edmond Hitchen, Tabitha Hitchen, John Benson (pres. min- 
ister), Leven Bacon, Adare Bacon, William Mattocks, Alex- 
ander Mattocks, Sarah Mattocks, William Loyd, Sarah Loyd, 
Edward Noles, Thomas Noles, Emanuel Walker, Philip Waller, 
Thomas Grace, Sarah Grace, Thomas Oglesby, Sarah Oglesby, 
Rachel Calleway, Jaen Smith, Elizabeth Baker, Moses Gordy, 
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Eunice Gordy, Rebecca Cormin, Sophia Shahavane, Comfort 
Boyce, Sarah Phillips, James Perdue, Ann Perdue, William 
Oliffin, Elizabeth Oliffin, Rhoda Pointer, Delilah Perdue, 
George Davis, and Mary Davis, and two negroes, Neal 
and Rachel: these 47 persons were constituted into a 
church (May 31, 1781) by Rev. Messrs. E. Baker and John 
Gibbins. 
Remarkables. 

This is the second church in Sussex, and the third in the 
State, and one of the ten which formed the Salisbury Asso- 
ciation in 1782. (2) This church hath in ten years decreased 
from 47 to 23: the reason is, several families have moved 
from hence to Georgia and other southern parts about the 
year 1784; and a large number was dismissed to form a 
church at Gravelly Branch in 1785. 


Ministry. 


The first ministers of this church were the fathers of it, 
viz.: Rev. Messrs. Baker and Hughes: they visit their chil- 
dren at seasons to this day. Mr. Baker was here since my 
arrival (March 10, 1791); and Hughes last Sunday (March 
20): but the first that settled among them was 


Rev. John Gibbins. 


He was born in this neighborhood in the year 1739; 
bred a Presbyterian; embraced the sentiments of the Bap- 
tists among the first of Baker’s and Hughes’s converts; or- 
dained at Fouling Creek; then he travelled till he settled 
with this church in 1784; died Nov. 6, 1786. His wife was 
Mrs. Dingle, widow of a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. He had to his brother, Rev. Samuel Gibbins, to 
whose occasional labors the churches in Delaware and 
other States are much beholden. He remedied the defects 
of his education by personal industry (and the help of Rev. 
Jer. Walker) so far as to be master of his mother-tongue ; 
and (in a conversation I had with him in 1786) he lamented 
that he could not read the gospel in the language of Christ 
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and his apostles, without which knowledge (of Greek) he 
deemed it impossible to study his Testament critically, as 
so much depends on the little particles, viz.: prepositions, 
adverbs, conjunctions, etc. He was therefore determined to 
visit R. I. College; but the smallpox stopped his progress 
at Wilmington, where he died soon after. I contracted 
intimacy with said Walker in my tour through Virginia in 
1772. I found him remarkable for strength of memory 
and industry; the English grammar he published is much 
thought of. Mr. Gibbins’s successor is the present minister, 


Rev. John Benson. 


He was born in Worcester County in Maryland July 22, 
1758; bred a Presbyterian; after he became a Baptist he 
was employed in reading sermons to the people when no 
minister happened to be present: afterwards he was desired 
to preach in the assembly of the church. He continued this 
course to June 14, 1790, when he was ordained and took the 
oversight of the church in conjunction with that of Gravelly 
Branch. He has an assistant of the name of Joshua Gib- 
bins. The family of the Gibbins (like that of the Suttons) 
have furnished the churches with many ministers, and are 
the first fruit of Sussex (as that of Stephanas was of Achaid), 
and, like his family, have addicted themselves to the minis- 
try of the saints. Eight were in the constitution of the 
Sounds Church, six in that of Broad Creek; five of the 
same family became preachers. The next church in order 
of time is 

CowMaRSH. 

The church is distinguished as above from a tract of land 
of the same name, in Murderkill Hundred and county of 
Kent, about 92 miles toward s. s.w. ¢.w. from Philadelphia. 
They hold worship chiefly at the house of Job Meredith, Sr., 
for a meeting they have not; the families, about 30, whereof 
27 persons are baptized and in the communion, here cele- 
brated once a quarter. No minister. No fixed salary; nor 
many rich. The above is the present state of Cowmarsh, 
March 4, 1791. 
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History. 

The first Baptist minister who preached at Cowmarsh was 
Mr. John Sutton, then minister of Welsh-Tract; this was 
in 1770. After him Rev. Messrs. Stelle, Kelsay, Worth and 
others visited the parts. In 1772 Rev. James Sutton (from 
Tuckiho) came and baptized four, viz.: John Price and hiswife, 
Grace Reynold, Elizabeth Reynold. Others were baptized here, 
and some at Welsh-Tract, viz.: William Price, Rebecca Price, 
John Patten, Elizabeth Patten, Job Meredith, Jacob Meredith, 
Jacob Meredith, Jr., David Meredith, Elizabeth Meredith, Wil- 
liam Betts, Elizabeth Betts, Jacob Growell, Susanna Robinson, 
Sarah Lewis, Sarah Goodwin, Lucretia Bostwick, Daniel Carter, 
Joshua Dewees, Elizabeth Dewees, Mary McGifford, Elizabeth 
Patten, Jr., Alcea negro. These 26 persons (some of whom 
had joined Welsh-Tract Church) were formed into a body 
ecclesiastic by Messrs. Boggs and Fleeson, July 18, 1781; 
and in 1786 joined the Association. 


Remarkables. 


This little church hath existed for ten years, and is but 
one more in number than at the constitution in 1781. One 
reason is, the detachment that was made from it to form a 
church at Mispillion. (2) A resolution was formed in 1781 
to build a meeting-house, and a considerable sum was sub- 
scribed; but their active friend (Luff Meredith) dying, the 
design failed: but they talk of putting it in execution this 
coming summer. (3) This church and that of Mispillion are, 
in part, the offspring of Welsh-Tract Church. (4) The 
principal families, viz.: the Prices and Merediths, are 
of Welsh extraction. 

Ministry. 

The ministers who officiated at Cowmarsh from the be- 
ginning have been mentioned already; the only one they 
have had since was 


Rev. Eliphaz Dazey. 
He took the oversight of this church April 21, 1787, in 
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conjunction with that of Duck Creek; but resigned Oct. 25, 
1788. Since that time Messrs. Ferrel, Dewees, and others 
have ministered to them. Mr. Dazey was born near Indian 
River, in Sussex County, Oct. 26, 1754; called to the minis- 
try at the Sounds in the month of April, 1782; ordained 
July 12, 1784. Next fall went to Mispillion, and in 1787 
to Cowmarsh and Duck Creek, and thence to Chester, in 
Pennsylvania; there he married Miss Jemima Leonard, by 
whom he had a daughter named Harriet. The next church 
in point of age is 


Duck Creek. 


So named from the hundred where most of the people re- 
side in the county of Kent, about 72 miles to s. s.w. u.w. from 
Philadelphia. The meeting-house is of bricks, built in 1771, 
and accommodated with a good stove. It stands on a lot of 
one acre, the gift of John and Philemon Dickinson; their 
conveyance is dated Nov. 17,1772. The dimensions of the 
house are 30 feet by 25; the families about 60, whereof 74 
persons are professed Baptists and in the communion, here 
administered the fourth Sunday in the month. The church 
consists of three branches; one near, another at Eastland- 
ing where a meeting-house is to be built,’ the third at 
Georgetown in Maryland. This branch sprouted in the fol- 
lowing manner: towards the end of July, 1785, Messrs. Flee- 
son and Boggs preached in the neighborhood at the request 
of a certain Methodist of the name of Parsons; other minis- 
ters visited the parts until about 16 persons were proselyted 
to their way: these joined Duck Creek Church. The Lord’s 
Supper is administered to this branch by Rev. Mr. Ferrel 
once a quarter. He and the two following are the present 
ministers of Duck Creek; the revenue is unknown, but sup- 
posed to be about 100 pounds. The above is the present 
state of Duck Creek Feb. 2, 1791. 


? And was built in 1791—its dimensions are 25 feet by 20; it is ac- 
commodated with a stove, and stands on a lot of half an acre, the gift of 
Hugh Durborow: his conveyance is not yet signed. The Presbyterians 
contributed to the building of the house, and therefore have the use of 
it. 

VoL. 1x.—14 
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History. 

The tract of land which is known, at present, by the name 
of Duck Creek Hundred was settled in the year 1733 by a 
number of Welsh families, some of the Independent and 
some of the Baptist denomination. The Independents built 
a meeting-house near the spot where the Baptist meeting- 
house now stands, and called it Brynsion, viz.: Mount Zion. 
They had divine service performed in it by Presbyterian 
ministers, viz.: Rev. Messrs. Thomas Evans, Rees Lewis, 
David Jemison, etc., but in process of time this Independent 
society dwindled away, and the Baptists made use of their 
house while it stood. The Independents neglected to have 
the lot conveyed over to them, by which means it reverted 
to the Dickinsons, and continued in their hands till con- 
veyed to the Baptists at the time before related.’ The 
Baptist families who settled in the same district were about 
nine: the names of the heads of therm were James Hyatt, 
Nathaniel Wild, David Evan, Evan Rees, David Rees, 
James Howel, Evan David Hughs, Joshua Edward ; this last 
preached to them till he went to Peedee in South Carolina; 
I saw him there in 1772. These Baptist families came 
hither from Welsh-Tract, and were members of that church; 
and the ministers of Welsh-Tract preached and administered 
ordinances among them, viz.: Enoch Morgan, Nov. 18, 
1734; and again July 19, 1737; Rev. Hugh Davis (of the 
great valley), May 18, 1735; he preached at Brynzion 
meeting-house; otherwise they met at the house of James 
Hyatt. Rev. David Davis, Sept. 18, 1737, worship was then 
held at the house of Evan David Hugh. In 1749 Rev. Grif- 
fith Jones settled at Duck Creek and continued with this 
branch of Welsh-Tract Church to his death, Dec. 4, 1757 


1 The above particulars and some which follow, I have gleaned from 
an old manuscript that was put into my hands by Risdon Bishop, Esq. : it 
was written by an Independent of the name of Joshua Evans. The writer 
was a scholar, as appears by the correctness of his English and some 
sprinklings of Latin. I received further information from Mr. Joseph 
David (father-in-law to my step-daughter), who is now in his 77th year, 
and well remembers all the settlers and their proceedings. 
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(see his history in Vol. I. p. 24).’ In the spring of 1766 
Rev. William Davis (of New Britain) settled here and con- 
tinued with the people to his death, Oct. 3, 1768 (see Vol. 
I. p. 52).2, After him Rev. Messrs. David Davis, John Sutton, 
John Boggs, Thomas Fleeson and others preached here till 
the number of Baptists had increased to 30 souls; then they 
petitioned Welsh-Tract Church for leave to become a dis- 
tinct church. The names of constituents follow: Daniel 
David, Rachel David, Lydia Jones, Samuel Griffin, Mary 
Griffin, Martha Griffin, Rachel Griffin, Mary Griffin, Jr., 
Elizabeth Griffin, Lydia Griffin, Lewis Williams, Ruth Wil- 
liams, Rhoda Wallis, Eleanor Spruance, Elizabeth Roe, Cesar 
Roe, Martha Meredith, Deborah Dickinson, Hugh Durborow, 
Martha Durborow, Mary Anderson, Rebecca Me Vay, Rhuhamah 
Parkerson, Martha Owens, Mary Thompson, Elizabeth Greely, 
Moleston Curry, James Darkling, Andrew Lockart, Mary Lynch. 
These 30 persons were constituted a church by Messrs. 
Fleeson and Boggs, Nov. 24, 1781, and in 1786 were re- 
ceived into the Association of Philadelphia. Note (1) The 
covenant of this church is without date and without signers, 
and therefore no covenant; the dates I obtained from Mr. 
Fleeson’s journal. Note (2) The names of the members run 
in one continued list without any distinction between the con- 
stituents and the members afterwards added; the above 30 


1 From volume I. p. 24.—Griffith Jones. He was born Oct. 8, 1695, at 
a place called Alitfawr in the parish of Llanon and County of Car- 
marthen. Entered on the ministry in the nineteenth year of his age. 
Settled first at Penysai, and afterwards at Chesenhengoed. Came to 
America in 1749, and settled at Duck Creek. Died Dec. 4, 1754, and, 
was buried at Pencader. He had two wives, by whom he had children, 
Mary, Samuel, Morgan (now minister of Hempstead in England), John 
Benjamin, Robert, and Rachel. 

2 From volume I. p. 52.—He was born in 1695, at Castellneth in 
Glamorganshire. Came to this country first in 1722, but soon went 
back again. He returned in 17387, and settled at Vincent; thence he 
removed to Newbritain, and had the joint care of the church to his 
death, which came to pass Oct. 3d, 1768. He was buried at James’ 
hundred in Kent county. He had two children, William and Mary, 
who married into the Evans and Caldwell families, and have raised him 
fourteen grandchildren. 
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were pointed out to me, by Dr. Jones, as the persons who 
formed the corporation in 1781. 


Remarkables. 


The people of Duck Creek continued a branch of Welsh- 
Tract from 1733 to 1781, which was a period of 48 years. 
(2) Since they became a church their number hath increased 
from 30 to 47 in the space of ten years. 


Temporalities. 


A lot in the town of Duck Creek Crossroads measuring 
7 perches square, the gift of Isaac and Mary Griffin; their 
deed bears date July 1, 1789. 


Ministry. 


The ministers who officiated at Duck Creek before the 
people became a church have been mentioned; but since 
the constitution the following had and have the care of 


them, viz. : 
Rev. Eliphaz Dazey. 


I find that he was received into membership in this July 
23, 1784, which I suppose was the time he began to act the 
pastor among them; however, he resigned Oct. 25, 1787 
(see his history under Cowmarsh). His successors are the 
present ministers, viz. : 


Rev. James Jones. 


He took the joint oversight of the church April 8, 1789, 
when he was ordained by Rev. Messrs. Fleeson, Boggs, 
Dazey, and Dewees. Mr. Jones was born in Welsh-Tract 
April 6, 1756; was licensed in that church Nov. 2, 1782. 
Had his education at Newark Academy, and in the same 
Newark studied physic. His wife is Mary Crayton, by 
whom he hath children Sarah, Susanna. His colleague is 


Rev. John Paitien. 


He took the joint care of the church at the same time 
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with Mr. Jones; for they were ordained the same day and 
by the same persons. Mr. Patten was born in Cowmarsh 
Dec. 15, 1752. Was licensed in that church June 14, 1788. 
His wife is Elizabeth Lockwood, by whom he has children, 
James, Richard, Margaret, Samuel. Their colleague is 


Rev. Gideon Ferrel. 


He is a native of Maryland; born in Talbot County, Sept. 
.2, 1763; brought up a Quaker; became a Baptist at the 
Sounds, where he was licensed in the month of June, 1788; 
ordained at Churchill, Jan. 1790. He resides near George- 
town, and has the care of one branch of this church which 
reside there. His wife is Mary Tull, by whom he has chil- 
dren Jacob and Mary. The next younger church is 


GRAVELLY BRANCH. 


This church is distinguished by the above name, which is 
the name of a branch of Nanticoke River, and in Nanticoke 
Hundred and county of Sussex, at the distance of 99 miles 
towards s. B. w. from Philadelphia. The families about 62, 
whereof 69 persons are professed Baptists and in the com- 
munion, here administered once a quarter. The minister is 
Rev. John Benson; his income about 30 pounds. No meet- 
ing as yet, but soon will be as materials are prepared. They 
hold worship at the house of John Willis, where a movable 
pulpit is prepared. The above is the present state of Grav- 
elly Branch, March 10, 1791. 


History. 
The rise and settlement of this church are owing to the 
ministry of the forementioned Baker and Hughes. When 


1 Since the above was written Messrs. Patten and Ferrel have resigned 
all care of this church and have gone elsewhere, but another has risen 
up among themselves to supply their place; his name is William Davis, 
and (if I understand my informer right) he is grandson of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Davis, whose history may be seen in Vol. I. p. 52. Be that as may, 
our William Davis was born at Duck Creek May 9, 1757; licensed Sept. 
27, 1794. 
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they had made and baptized 23 disciples in the neighbor- 
hood they formed them into a church July 30, 1785; their 
names are Milbern Dukes, Rachel Dukes, John Willis, Ann 
Willis, Mathew Marine, John Hinson, Richard Crockett, Eliza- 
beth Crockett, Anna Orockett, John Graham, Ann Graham, 
Edward Carter Dingle, Comfort Boys, Marjery Hins, Pricilla 
Carter, Isaac Fisher, Elizabeth Fisher; and the following 
negroes, Rachel, Francis, Marian, Bonny, Jenny. 


Remarkables. 

This church hath now existed for six years and increased 
from 23 to 69. (2) It was received into the Salisbury As- 
sociation in 1785. (3) A revival took place in this church 
in 1788 whereby 35 members were added to it. 


Ministry. 
The original preachers and fathers of this church have 


been often mentioned, viz.: Messrs. Baker and P. Hughes: 
since the constitution 


Rev. Jonathan Gibbins 


hath had the care of them (see his history under the Sounds 
Church). His successor is the present minister, viz. : 


Rev. John Benson. ~ 


He took the oversight of the church (June 14, 1790) when 
he was ordained; the ordainers were Messrs. Hughes, Pol- 
lard, Gibbins, and Dingle. Mr. Benson was born (July 22, 
1758) in Worcester County in Maryland. Bred a church- 
man. His wife is Tabitha Hitchins, by whom he has chil- 
dren William, Elijah, Gideon, Tabitha. The next church 
in order of time is 


MISPILLION. 


It is so distinguished from the hundred where the people 
reside, in the county of Kent, about 90 miles s. B. w. westerly 
from Philadelphia; the families about 18, whereof 11 per- 
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sons are baptized and in the communion, here administered 
quarterly. The minister is Rev. Joshua Dewees. No fixed 
salary. No meeting-house. No temporality. Worship is 
commonly held at the house of Cornelius Dewees. The 
above is the present state of Mispillion, March 7, 1791. 


History. 


The Baptist interest got footing at Mispillion by means of 
Rev. Messrs. Boggs and Fleeson, who were invited to preach 
here about the year 1781. They repeated their visits and 
baptized some, five of whom joined Cowmarsh. After them 
Rev. Messrs. Baker, Hughes, and others preached and bap- 
tized till 20 Baptists we made at Mispillion: their names 
were Joshua Dewees, Elizabeth Dewees, Rachel Dewees, Corne- 
lius Dewees, Cornelius Dewees, Jr., Ann Dewees, John Dewees, 
Mary Dewees, Isaac Dewees, Mary Furchase, Martin Furchase, 
Peter King, Ann King, Ruth Merony, Celia Jester, Avery 
Draper, William Merony, Esther Draper, James Thisslewood : 
these were formed into a church by said Fleeson and Boggs, 
May 10, 1783. 

Remarkables. 


This church hath decreased in eight years from 20 to 11, 
owing to deaths, emigration, and no additions equal to losses; 
and, it is to be feared, will soon come to nothing, as their 
minister purposes going to the western world in May next. 
(2) This church joined the Association of Philadelphia in 
1785, but was dismissed to the Salisbury Association in 1790. 


Ministry. 


The first who labored in these parts have been mentioned. 
Since they became a church 


Rev. Eliphaz Dazey 


ministered to them; he was received into membership July 
23, 1784, which must have been the beginning of his pas- 
torship, but he resigned Dec. 24, 1785. His successor is 
the present minister, 
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Rev. Joshua Dewees. 


Ile was born in this neighborhood May 8, 1742. Breda 
Presbyterian. Called to the ministry in this church in 1785. 
Ordained by Rev. Messrs. Fleeson, Boggs, and Dazey, Dec. 
26,1785. His first wife was Elizabeth Bowman; his second, 
Hannah Birch; his third, Elizabeth New, by whom he had 
children, Anna, Thomas, Lewis, Samuel, William, James, 
Jethro, Joshua, Elizabeth, Jr., Mary. The two first are 
married into the Brandel and Spencer families. The reason 
of his going to the back-woods was, that he might have land 
for his great family, which, I think, is a very good reason. 
Mr. Dewees’s transition from a state of nature to a state of 
grace was tedious and distressing: his account of that tran- 
sition put me in mind of what John Bunyan saith of himself 


in his Grace abounding, etc. ; but it will not be long before he ~ 


make another transit from a state of grace to a state of glory, 
for his lungs are wasting fast. The youngest church is 


WILMINGTON. 


This church is distinguished, as above, from the town 
where the meeting-house stands, in Christiana Hundred and 
county of New Castle, 27 miles towards s. wW. B. W. H. w. from 
Philadelphia. The dimensions of the house are 40 feet by 35; 
it was built of bricks in 1785, on a lot of 210 feet by 60, the 
gift of Joseph Steadham, Esq.; but a part is reserved by the 
donor for his own use. His conveyance is dated Aug. 23, 
1784. The house is accommodated with a stove, and will 
be a neat building when finished, for as yet it is but a shell. 
The families which usually make up the congregation are 
about 36, whereof 54 persons are baptized and in the com- 
munion, here celebrated quarterly. Notemporality. Salary 
uncertain till the debt of the meeting-house be discharged. 
The above is the present state of Wilmington Church, May 


9, 1791. 
History. 


There were Baptists in Wilmington long before a Baptist 
Church existed in town; particularly Mrs. Ann Bush (a 
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member of Welsh-Tract Church); she settled here in 1748. 
In 1764 Mrs. Elizabeth Way (a member of Brandywine) 
came to the same place. In 1769 Mr. John Stow (member 
of Philadelphia) arrived here with his family. The residing 
of these Baptists here induced Baptist ministers to preach 
in town, but made no proselytes; in so much that Wilming- 
ton was supposed not to be a proper soil to plant Baptists 
in. The first time that a prospect opened to the contrary 
was between the years 1782 and 1784; the means were (1) 
the preaching of Rev. Messrs. Boggs, Fleeson, and Hughes. 
(2) A religious society kept at the house of Mr. (now Rev.) 
Thomas Ainger; he settled in town in the month of April, 
1783. Mr. Hughes came hither in 1782, and again in 1784. 
By the above means some (who had been converted long 
before) were quickened to do their duty; these were bap- 
tized by Mr. Boggs (May 25, 1784); their names are Thomas 
Ainger, Rachel Ainger, Noah Cross, Mrs. Ferris. The 
same year Mr. Hughes baptized four more, viz.: Robert Smith, 
John Redman, Henry Walker, James (now Rev.) Macklaugh- 
lan ; the last is a New England convert; two of the other 
attribute their conversion to the said society. Mr. Hughes 
came to this town (in 1782) to print a volume of hymns, 
most of which are of his own composing; and in 1784 to 
print an answer to a Virginia clergyman on the subject of 
baptism. This detained him in town for several weeks, 
during which time he preached constantly, sometimes at 
Mr. McKennan’s meeting-house, and sometimes at the town 
school-house, and gained much attention. Messrs. Fleeson 
and Boggs continued to visit the place alternately and bap- 
tized others; their names are Thomas Williams, Joseph 
Tomlinson, John McKim, Curtis Gilbert, Sarah Stow, Elizabeth 
Hopkins, Mary Matson: to these twelve must be added four 
more who had been baptized elsewhere, viz.: John Stow, 
Thomas Stow, Elizabeth Way, and Abigail Ainger: these 16 
persons were formed into a church Oct. 8, 1785, by Rev. 
Messrs. Griffiths, Fleeson, Boggs, and Dazey, and the next 
year were received into the Association. 
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Remarkables. 


Though the church of Wilmington hath existed but six 
years yet hath it increased from 16 to 54, besides deaths and 
detachments to other churches. (2) Several ministers sprang 
up in this church, young as it is, viz.: Rev. Messrs. Thomas 
Ainger, James McLaughlan, and Curtis Gilbert. Another 
has been licensed upon an appearance of pulpit-talents; his 
name is Henry Walker; he now resides at Alexandria in 
Virginia. (3) When believers-baptism starts up in any place it 
raises commotions and outcries, because the little image (én- 
fant sprinkling) “ which fell down from Jupiter, and whom 
Asia and all the world worship, is like to be set at naught 
and its magnificence despised” it happened so at Wilming- 
ton; for three societies (votaries of said little image) com- 
bined to preach down the monster Anabaptism. The minister 
of one congregation said not much against it, but exhibited 
a Swedish picture which shewed the manner in which John 
baptized Jesus, and which satisfied some who had been 
alarmed at hearing that neither sprinkling nor pouring was 
baptism. The minister of the other congregation showed 
no mercy to the said minister, but assured his congegation 
that, after studying his Greek Testament for three weeks, he 
could aver that ro 6axrecfew signified to sprinkle and pour as 
well as to dip: he also introduced father Abraham as the 
author of said little image, though the seed of Abraham were 
refused baptism on that plea, and forbidden the use of it in 
future (Mat. IIT. 9). Add to the above that he took a Bap- 
tist pamphlet to the pulpit and made some pleasant remarks 
upon it and the author: this pamphlet was written by Rev. 
Philip Hughes in answer to a Virginia clergyman of the 
Church of England; let any unprejudiced person read the 
pamphlet and he will know what to think of our pert censor’s 
pleasantry. During the said commotion a veteran divine of 
a third society taught his people to love their neighbors as 
themselves ; his name is McKennan. 
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Ministry. 


Some of the ministers who labored at Wilmington have 
been mentioned already, viz.: Rev. Messrs. Hughes, Boggs, 
and Fleeson: the two last deserve further notice, for they 
not only preached often to the people, but exerted them- 
selves to collect money towards building their meeting- 
house, the first stone of which was laid by Mr. Fleeson; he 
also saved (from the care of his own church) much of his 
time to serve them between 1785 and 1788, when one of 
their own members rose up to take the pastoral ‘care of the 
church, viz. : 


Rev. Thomas Ainger. 


Somewhat of his history hath occurred already; to which 
may be added that he was born in Philadelphia May 12, 
1755; bred a Presbyterian, and continued in that commun- 
ion to May 25, 1784, when he was baptized by Rev. P. 
Hughes. Called to the ministry April 15, 1786. Licensed 
May 19, 1787. Ordained by Rev. Messrs. Dr. Jones, David 
Jones, Eliphaz Dazey, Oct. 28, 1788; at which time he took 
on him the care of the church. His wife is Abigail Scull 
(widow of William Ferris), but no issue. He received serious 
impressions (of the religious kind) when young, which wore 
off; when he advanced to manhood they returned with more 
vigor and permanency. He followed them to what Presby- 
terians call full communion, but was all the while a stranger 
to the liberty of the children of God; this liberty he obtained 
about the beginning of 1780; the means were his reading 
the eighth chapter of Romans, particularly the first verse, 
There is no condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus. This 
he read (as it were) with new eyes, and consequently with 
new sensations, in so much that fears vanished and confi- 
dence took their place. He had frequent doubts relative to 
the validity of infant baptism while in the Presbyterian 
communion which he strove to suppress; but being on the 
banks of Schuylkill (when baptism was celebrated in that 
river by Rev. P. Hughes) all his doubts vanished: so con- 
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Syllabus. 


Baptist Churches in Delaware 
Members ‘ 
Families, about . . ; 


Souls (allowing 5 to a family) about . 


Ministers ordained 
Ministers licenciate 
Meeting-houses 


Welsh-Tract 
Sounds. 

Broad Creek 
Cowmarsh 

Duck Creek . 
Gravelly Branch . 
Mispillion 
Wilmington . 


List of ministers, 


Ainger, Thomas . 
Boggs, John. 
Baker, Elijah 
Benson, John 
Davis, David 
Dazey, Eliphaz 
Davis, William 
Dewees, Joshua 
Ferrel, Gideon 
Fleeson, Thomas . 
Griffith, Thomas . 
Gibbins, Jonathan 
Gibbins, John 
Gibbins, Samuel . 
Jones, Griffith 
Jones, James 
Morgan, Enoch 
Patten, John. 
Sutton, John 


formable to the gospel history of baptism appeared the 
whole transaction that he determined to go and do likewise, 


380 
376 


. 1880 


List of churches : the figures refer to the pages [in the original manuscript. 
The Index will supply the reader with the reference for the Magazine. | 


160 
180 
185 
189 
192 
199 
201 
204 


209 
178 
182 
188 
177 
191 
195 
203 
198 
209 
178 
184 
187 
187 
195 
197 
176 
198 
178 
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Sutton, James. ° ° . ° ° ° . 190 

Thomas, Owen . ° ° . . ° ° » a 

Thomas, Elisha . ‘ - ° é ‘ é . 174 
Postscript. 


In the preface to the second volume I advised the pur- 
chasers not to bind their books for a reason there given. I 
repeat the same advice with regard to this volume ; because 
three volumes more will complete the history of the Baptists 
in the Middle States. I also requested that if any error or 
defect should be discovered in that volume I might be in- 
formed of it, for the sake of correcting or supplying the 
same. No person (except he should try the experiment) 
can imagine the difficulty, if not impossibility, of correctness 
and accuracy in such an undertaking as I and others have 
been engaged in. Truth is the daughter of time. By it 
have mistakes in all histories been corrected. 
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THE UNITED STATES THROUGH ENGLISH SPEC- 
TACLES IN 1792—1794. 


LETTERS FROM EDWARD THORNTON, Esq., TO Str JAMES BLAND 
BuRGES, BART. 


[The following letters are copied from the lately published “ Selections 
from the Letters and Correspondence of Sir James Bland Burges, Bart., 
sometime Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, edited by James 
Hutton, London, 1885.” The writer, Edward Thornton, Esq., was secre- 
tary to Mr. George Hammond, the first minister from Great Britain to 
the United States. | 

PHILADELPHIA, April 2, 1792. 
My Dear Sir: 

I promised you in a former letter a description of the 
President of the United States, General Washington. Con- 
scious as I am of the difficulty and danger of describing 
again what has been so often described before, I will yet 
attempt to convey to you my idea of him. His person is 
tall and sufficiently graceful; his face well-formed, his com- 
plexion rather pale, with a mild philosophic gravity in the 
expression of it. In his air and manner he displays much 
natural dignity ; in his address he is cold, reserved, and even 
phlegmatic, though without the least appearance of haughti- 
ness or ill-nature; it is the effect, I imagine, of constitu- 
tional diffidence. That caution and circumspection which 
form so striking and well-known a feature in his military, 
and indeed in his political character, is very strongly marked 
in his countenance, for his eyes retire inward (do you under- 
stand me?) and have nothing of fire of animation or open- 
ness in their expression. If this cireumspection is accom- 
panied by discernment and penetration, as I am informed 
it is, and as I should be inclined to believe from the judicious 
choice he has generally made of persons to fill public stations, 
he possesses the two great requisites of a statesman, the 
faculty of concealing his own sentiments and of discovering 
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those of other men. A certain degree of indecision, how- 
ever, a want of vigour and energy, may be observed in some 
of his actions, and are indeed the obvious result of too re- 
fined caution. He is a man of great but secret ambition, 
and has sometimes, I think, condescended to use little arts, 
and those, too, very shallow ones, to secure the object of 
that ambition. He is, I am told, indefatigable in business, 
and extremely clear and systematic in the arrangement of 
it; his time is regularly divided into certain portions, and 
the business allotted to any one portion rigidly attended to. 
Of his private character I can say little positive. I have 
never heard of any truly noble, generous, or disinterested 
action of his; he has very few who are on terms of intimate 
and unreserved friendship; and what is worse he is less 
beloved in his own State (Virginia) than in any part of the 
United States. After all, he is a great man, circumstances 
have made him so; but I cannot help thinking that the 
misconduct of our commanders has given him a principal 
part of that greatness. 
Believe me, ever your faithful 
and affectionate servant, 
EDWARD THORNTON. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 11, 1792. 
My Dear Sir: 

Your character of the Americans, from their writings in 
the magazine I sent you, is perfectly just; and -you will 
perceive by several passages in different letters of mine that 
I have the happiness of coinciding in opinion with you. 
But there is one trait which you neglected to mention—it is 
impossible you could have overlooked it—their vanity as a 
nation. This tinctures the whole of their character. In 
arts, in arms, in literature, in political economy, they think 
that they take the lead, and have pointed out a new road to 
Europe. If they have any genius or original invention, I 
believe it is in the mechanic arts; but even then how far do 
they fall short of the discoveries of our manufacturing 
counties? They borrow, or rather steal, the models of our 
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machinery, add some small improvement and call the whole 
their own invention. Nor is this vanity confined to the less 
informed class of people, but it extends to the highest. In 
his history of Virginia, Mr. Jefferson discovers the same 
spirit. Because Hadley and Godfrey, an American, in- 
vented, independently of each other, the instrument known 
by the name of Hadley’s Quadrant, poor Hadley is a pla- 
giary, and the American has been robbed of the merit of the 
discovery. It is in vain for an Englishman to allege that it 
is very possible two men might hit on the same idea with- 
out any previous communication, and to assert in proof of 
the possibility (which is an undoubted fact) that Sir Isaac 
Newton had the same idea, which he communicated to Dr. 
Hadley, and which, from some curious circumstances, 
neither Hadley nor Godfrey could have known anything of. 
All this is of no avail, the verdict of plagiarism is given 
against Hadley,’ and he must abide by it. And because 
Rittenhouse made an orrery of his room, the man who 
really invented that instrument, I believe before Rittenhouse 
was in being, is a plagiary too. For my part I see nothing 
in this country of talents, in politics or literature, that can 
endure for an instant a comparison with those of the lumi- 
naries of the past and present day in England. Nor, how- 
ever rapid the improvement may have been in civilization, 
can it be expected in a country whose very existence has 
not been known more than three centuries. If America 
assume a rank in literature and arts to which she has no 
claim, she must not be surprised to be told that, on the scale 
of original invention, she is rated very low indeed. The 
effect which you so kindly intended to be produced, by con- 


1 John Hadley also invented a five-feet reflecting telescope. He was 
vice-president of the Royal Society, and died in 1744. [As Godfrey’s 
Quadrant was in use in America two years before Hadley’s claim, Ameri- 
cans, and Philadelphians in particular, will plead guilty to still possessing 
some of the vanity to which Mr. Thornton takes exception, when the 
question of jts invention is discussed. Had Mr. Hutton had access to 
a copy of Dr. Emerson’s address on Godfrey, he might have given a 
more extended note on the subject.—Eb. oF Maa. ] 
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veying through my hands Sir Isaac Heard’s' Packet to the 
President, has certainly taken place. Since his return from 
Virginia, prior to which journey he had desired me to for- 
ward a packet for Sir Isaac Heard which I addressed to you, 
or to Mr. Boyd for you, by the ship George Barclay, since 
that time I have been honoured by an invitation to dine with 
him. Except in the honour, believe me there is nothing 
pleasant in the circumstance, for it is of all others the most 
dull and unentertaining. The President’s reserve, the effect 
partly I think of pride, partly of constitutional diffidence, 
throws a restraint on the whole party. The conversation 
was in consequence uncommonly phlegmatic and trivial, 
though as the party contracted into a smaller circle, the 
Secretary of State’s strictures on monarchs began to throw 
a certain portion of animation into it. This gentleman 
(Thomas Jefferson) is, or affects to be, a most rigid republi- 
can; a warm admirer of Thomas Paine, and a vigorous 
stickler for revolutions and for the downfall of all aristoc- 
racy. The death of the King’ of Sweden made it extremely 
probable, he said, that there would be a revolution in that 
country during the minority of his successor. 

The most dignified character in this country (Washing- 
ton) has a good deal of (I cannot call it republicanism, for 
he affects state, he loves to be treated with great respect, 
and (by the by) is not a little flattered, I conceive, by the 
particular attention of Mr. Hammond not to visit him but 
in full dress, but of) a certain dislike to monarchy. If 
Kings were Presidents, or if the President were a King, I 
believe that aversion would cease. At present he cannot 
but conceive himself much inferior in dignity and impor- 
tance to any of them. When he travels, it isin a very kingly 


1 Garter King-at-arms. 

2 Gustavus III., assassinated by Captain Ankarstroem, at a masqued 
ball on March 16, 1789. He lingered for twelve days. Shortly before 
he expired, he said, “I should like to know what Brissot will say of my 
death.” Ankarstroem’s bust was placed in the hall of the Jacobin Club, 
next to that of Brutus. The Duke of Sudermania, the minor’s grand- 
uncle, governed as Regent and maintained a strict neutrality. 


Vou. 1x.—15 
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style; for on his last journey he foundered five horses, and 
I am informed that his secretaries are not admitted into his 
carriage, but stand with their horses’ bridles in their hands 
till he is seated, and then mount and ride before his car- 
riage. 

With regard to that same “ lengthy,” Mr. H. says that he 
bows with submission to your superior knowledge; but he 
cannot avoid thinking, yet, that the word is a good word; 
and if it be not English, it deserves to be so. For my own 
justification, I must observe to you, that at the time of read- 
ing over the dispatch which contains it, I noticed to him 
that the word, as far as I could recollect, had not been 
adopted into our language. But you must have observed 
numerous instances of new words coined, or old ones ap- 
plied to a new sense, in the same magazine that has given 
you such an insight into the manners of the Americans. 
They plead, I presume, revolution and the rights of man 
for these innovations in language, and the liberty of talking 
in bad English is, I suppose, considered as indefeasible as 
that of doing wrong, when the people unite in such a reso- 
lution. What will be the language, or what the national 
character of a people composed of such heterogeneous par- 
ticles, collected and huddled together from all parts of the 
world, it is impossible to say. The mischief of it is, that 
in the Eastern States, whose inhabitants are almost entirely 
English, or descendants of Englishmen, they retain all the 
local idioms and barbarisms from the country from which 
they migrated. Thus a barbarous dialect becomes a national 
language, and its corruption is perpetuated. They must act 
on this point as they have done in their government, and 
as they have borrowed the most beautiful and useful parts 
of their constitution from the English model, they must in 
future ages refer to the language of the same country as the 
standard by which the purity of their own is to be regulated. 

I am ever, my dear Sir, 
Your grateful and affectionate 
E. THORNTON. 
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PHILADELPHIA, March 5, 1793. 
My Dear Sir: 


* * * * * * * * * 

I was present yesterday at the ceremony of administering 
the oath of office to Mr. Washington on his re-election for 
the next four years as President of the United States. It 
was administered by one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court in the Senate Chamber, in the presence of the Sen- 
ators and as many individuals as could be crowded into the 
room. The President first made a short speech, expressive 
of his sense of the high honour conferred on him by his re- 
election. There was nothing particular in the ceremony 
itself. 

Our innovating demagogues in England will, I suppose, 
draw strong inferences in favour of the electing of the first 
executive magistrate from this instance, which is certainly 
an uncommon one, of an unanimous choice of a whole 
people repeated in his favour. I confess I am not disposed 
to consider this circumstance as so highly honourable to the 
object of it, as others might be who take a slight view of it. 
I consider it rather as a mutual concession of prejudices on 
the part of the people, than as the unanimous acknowledg- 
ment of incontestable superiority of merit; and as far as it 
is honourable to have conciliated opposite tempers and sup- 
pressed partial dislikes, I allow that credit to the President. 
The circumstance which proves incontestably, I think, that 
I am right in this opinion, is that a great number of votes 
for Vice-President, his second, and in certain events his 
successor, was given to a man whose principles are diamet- 
rically opposite to those of the President, and who has been, 
and still is, the decided opponent of the measures of the 
present Government, and of the Federal constitution itself. 
This conduct can be explained on no ground, I think, but 
either of most strange inconsistency, or of the kind of mu- 
tual concession which I mention. After all, it must be said 
that he is the only man in the whole Continent for whom 
such concessions would be made. 

There was one thing, which I observed yesterday in the 
Senate Chamber, which, if not accidental, will serve to 
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mark the character of the people, though it was trifling in 
itself. The portraits of the King and Queen of France, 
which were presented, I believe, during the war, were 
covered with a curtain, a circumstance which was not the 
case most certainly when I have been there on former 
occasions. Alas! poor Louis! 


“Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed !” 


The French, those murderous imitators will, I fear, sup- 
ply the rest of this passage, and in the very spirit, too, which 
actuated the assassins of the unfortunate Darius. I don’t 
know whether I mentioned to you formerly that the key of 
the Bastile, given to a certain great man here by La Fayette, 
is hung up in a glass frame in the principal room of the 
great man’s house, with an engraving of Louis XVI., le 
patriote Roi des Francais, opposite to it. In the drawing- 
room of Mr. Jefferson there are three busts,—of Franklin, 
Paul Jones, and La Fayette, three gentlemen, the first of 
whom had talents without virtue, the second deserved hang- 
ing, and the last, not improbably, may meet with that fate. 
The French principles are gaining ground fast in this coun- 
try; you will have heard of their rejoicings at the late suc- 
cesses of the French ; you will have heard of the attacks upon 
the President himself for his levees and other appendages 
of monarchy and aristocracy ; the name of “ citizen” is ban- 
died about, and in the course of last month a motion was 
made in the House of Representatives, in the very spirit of 
Cromwell and democracy, that the mace of that House 
should be broken up as a useless bauble, and the silver, of 
which part of it is composed, sent to the public mint. The 
mace is somewhat in the form of the ancient Roman Fasces ; 
it consists of thirteen arrows bound together, and an eagle 
on the top. 

With most sincere wishes for the continued happiness of 
Mrs. Burges and my young friends, 

Tam, Most faithfully yours, 
EDWARD THORNTON. 
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PHILADELPHIA, May 27, 1794. 
My Dearest Sir: ’ 

I presume that I shall very shortly resume my post. I 
cannot say that I look forward to this period with particular 
satisfaction; as, since the present causes of dispute have 
arisen between Great Britain and this country, the general 
malignity against the British name is so much increased 
when concentrated and pointed against a known English- 
man, especially if he has any public employment, that a res- 
idence in any part of this country is become extremely un- 
pleasant. At Baltimore solitude or insult is almost my only 
alternative. In that town, since I left it, the most violent 
outrages have been committed against persons accused of 
being friends to Great Britain, and I enclose you a handbill* 
which, after one of these riots, the Chief Justice of Mary- 
land (Samuel Chase) found himself obliged to circulate in 
order to insure from the orderly part of the community pro- 
tection to his own person in the exercise of his duty. Cap- 
tain Braithwaite, whom I find to be an intimate friend of 
yours, my dear sir, and who appears to have very superior 
talents, can relate to you very particularly the nature of the 
temper which actuates the people of that part of the coun- 
try, as he has passed through the most inflammatory por- 
tions of it (an absolute ordeal), and I believe was actually 
in Baltimore at the time of the above riot. Whatever may 
be the termination of the present disputes between the two 
countries, some most important lessons have been given in 
the course of them as to the nature and extent of our com- 
mercial connections with this continent. Our merchants 
must hereafter in their accounts of profit and loss calculate 


? The handbill inclosed by Mr. Thornton is too prolix to be inserted. 
It may be enough to state that Mr. Chase warns the inhabitants of Bal- 
timore that he will maintain the peace of the city at any cost. Two 
individuals,—a Captain Ramsdell and the commander of a privateer 
named Linton, had been tarred and feathered, seemingly at the instiga- 
tion of a Captain Stodder, who afterwards defied the magistrate to pro- 
ceed against him. Nevertheless, he intended to commit Captain Stodder 
and all others who had been arrested, and would refuse to accept bail. 
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the risk of a confiscation of their debts in a given period of 
years, in the same manner as a West India planter looks 
forward to a hurricane; and I would beg them to reflect 
whether a less extensive but certain trade (or at least with 
very little danger of loss and none of confiscation, which is 
by no means impracticable) be not preferable to one which, 
though it may produce considerable profits, may encounter 
a tempest which will sweep off the whole at once. The 
other lesson which respects the West Indies is a still more 
momentous one. The late embargo on vessels in the United 
States has discovered a spirit of refined hostility (which has 
been happily harmless in the present instance, but) which 
may one day operate most fatally to the colonies in the West 
Indies and to Great Britain. If they continue to look to 
the United States alone as the source of supply for the neces- 
saries of life (I mean flour and Indian meal), let them be- 
ware of any period of national calamity in Great Britain. 
Whenever that moment shall occur, let but any motive of 
pique, or caprice, or hostility, or even a commercial specula- 
tion actuate the people of this country, and the sudden sus- 
pension will plunge the West Indies in distress, if not in 
ruin. While the States are the only source of supply, the 
suspension can be sudden and must be effectual, and I beg to 
observe that it can only be so by being unexpected. I am 
therefore of opinion, my dear sir, that it is the duty and 
interest of Great Britain to seek out one or many other 
markets for the West Indies, even at an additional expense 
to those islands. Let the United States have a share in that 
trade if necessary; but do not let us encourage a monopoly 
which can never be advantageous to us, and may be made 
the instrument of our destruction. My most affectionate 
remembrances ever attend Mrs. Burges and my dear young 
friends. May every blessing of Heaven attend you and 


yours, 
Is ever, my dear sir, 
The wish of your faithful servant, 
EDWARD THORNTON. 





| 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF THE FAMILIES WHO RESIDED 
IN BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, PRIOR TO 
1687, WITH THE DATE OF THEIR ARRIVAL. 


[In volume VIII. of the Magazine (p. 382) we printed a partial list of 
the families who arrived at Philadelphia between 1682 and 1687. In 
introducing it to our readers we explained that it must not be looked 
upon as a “ List of Arrivals,” made up of entries recorded at the time 
the several families mentioned in it landed. It was, in fact, a record 
made in conformity with a law passed in 1684, directing the inhabitants 
then in the province, and those who should thereafter arrive, to register 
in their respective counties. The following list is a similar one relating 
to Bucks County. It was prepared under the same statute, and while 
not a complete record, is probably nearer so than the Philade) phia list. 
In printing we have followed a certified copy of the original in possession 
of the Historical Society. | 


GrorGE PowNALL and ELLENoR, his wife, of Layloch, in 
the County of Chester, in old England, yeoman. Came in 
the ship the “‘ Friend’s Adventure.” The Master, Thomas 
Wall. Arrived the 28" of the 7" Month, 1682. Children, 
Reuben, Elizabeth, Sarah, Rachel, and Abigail Pownall. 
Servants, John Brearley, Ro. Layler, Martha Worrall. Time 
of Service ¢ Freedom, To serve 4 years; loose the 29" of the 
7™ Month, 1686. Wages ¢ Land, 50s. at the end of their 
time, and 50 Acres of land apeice. 

Witiiam Yarpuey and Jang, his wife, of Ransclough, 
near Leeke, in the County of Staford, in old England, yeo- 
man. Came in the ship called the “ Friend’s Adventure.” 
The M*., Thomas Wall. Arrived in Delaware River the 28% 
of the 7" M°., 1682. Children, Enoch, Thomas, & William 
Yardley. Servant, Andrew Heath. Time of Servitude ¢ 
Freedom, te serve 4 years; Loose the 29" of the 7® M°., 
1686. Wages ¢ Land, 50 acres of land. 

Luxe Brintey, of Leeke, in the County of Staford, ma- 
son. Came in the ship aforesaid. Arrived the 28” of the 
7 M°., 1682. 
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Joun Crows, Jr., of Gosworth; in the County of Chester, 
and JosrpH, his brother, & Sarau, his sister. Came in the 
ship aforesaid. Arrived the 28" of the 7", 1682. Servant, 
Henry Lingart, to work his passage money at — p. the day, 
and then to be free. 

Joun Brock, near Stockport, in the County of Chester, 
in old England, yeoman. Came in the ship called the 
“ Friend’s Adventure.” The M'., Thomas Wall. Arrived 
in the Deleware River the 28" of the 7" M*., 1682. Ser- 
vanis, Job Houle, Eliza Eaton, to serve 4 years; Loose the 
29" 7" Mo., 1686, and William Morton, his servant. Came 
in the ship called the “ Freeman.” The M’., Jon Southren. 
To serve 4 years ; Loose the 6" of the 6" M°., 1686. Each to 
have 50 acres of land apeice. 

Aww Mitcom, of Armaugh, widow, in Ireland. Came in 
the ship called the “ Antilope.” The M*., Edward Cooke. 
Arrived the 10" of the 10% M°., 1682, in this river. Chil- 
dren, Jane, Grace, and Mary Milcom. Servant, Francis San- 
ders, to serve 4 years; loose the 10" of the 10 M*., 1686. 
To have 50 acres of land. ‘ 

WILLIAM VENABLES and E.izaBetu, his wife. Came in 
the ship the “ Friend’s Adventure.” Arrived in Deleware 
River the 28 of the 7" M°’., 1682. He came from Chatkill, 
in Eccleshill parish, in the County of Staford, husbandman. 
Children, Joyce and Francis Venables. 

Joun Heycock, of Slin, in Eccleshill parish, in the County 
of Staford, husbandman. Came in the “ Friend’s Adven- 
ture.” Arrived in Deleware River the 28" of the 7* M?., 
1682. Servant, James Morris, to serve 4 years; loose the 
28” 7% M°., 1686. To have 50 acres of land. 

Henry Marsorvum and Exizasertu, his wife, of Cheverell, 
in the County of Wilts, husbandman. Arrived in the 
‘¢ Bristol Merchant,” the M™. name W™. Smith, in the 12% 
M’., 1682. 

Witi1aAM Brakes, husbandman, of the parish of Back- 
will, in the County of Summerset. Came in the “ Bristol 
Merchant,” the 12" M°., 1682. Children, Abraham Beakes. 

ANDREW ELLET, a Seller of small wares, and Any, his 
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wife, of the parish of Fifed, in the County of Summerset. 
Arrived in Deleware River in the ship called the “ Factor,” 
of Bristol. The M*., Roger Drue. Servants, John Roberts 
and Mary Sanders. 

Joun Woops, of Atterclife, in the parish of Sheafield, in 
the County of York, husbandman. Arrived in Deleware 
river in the “Shields,” the M*., Daniel Foos, in the 10% 
M’., 1678. Children, John, Joseph, Esther, Mary, and Sarah 
Woods. 

Joun Purstow, of Dublin, in Ireland, husbandman. Ar- 
rived in Deleware river in the “ Phenix,” the M'., Mathew 
Shaw, in the 6" M°., 1677. 

JouN Row anD, of Billingshurst, in Sussex, husbandman. 
Arrived in Deleware river with his wife, PriscrLua, in the 
“ Welcome,” the M*., Robert Greenaway, in the 8" M?., 
1682. Servant, Hannah Mogdridge; loose in the 3* M°*., 
1684. To have 50 Shillings P. Annum, & 50 acres of land. 

Tuomas Row.anp, of Billinghurst, in Sussex. Came in 
the ** Welcome,” at the time abovesaid. 

JosHua Boarkg, of Drainfield, in Darbyshire, husbandman. 
Arrived in Deleware river in the “ Martha,” of Hull, the 
M’., Thomas Wildbuys, the 7" M°., 1677. Children, Joshua 
Boare, born the 29% 4% M*., 1681. Marearet, his wife, of 
Horton, Barent in Wiltshire. Arrived in the “ Elizabeth 
and Sarah” the 29" of the 3* M°’., 1679. 

Witu1am Buckman, of the parish of Billinghurst, in the 
County of Sussex, carpenter. Arrived in the Deleware 
river in the “‘ Welcome,” the M’., Robert Greenaway, with 
his wife, Saran, in the 8" M°., 1682. Children, Sarah and 
Mary Buckman. 

GipEon GaAMBELL, of Hevizes, in the County of Wilts, 
Slator. Arrived in Deleware River, in the “ Bristol Fac- 
tor,” the M"., Richard Drue, in the 10" M°., 1681. 

Wu. Briss, of Dorchester, in the County of Dorset, 
vile monger, and JoHANNAH, his wife. Arrived in Delaware 
river in the “ Elizabeth & Sarah,” of Waymouth, the 4" of the 
4" M°., 1679. Children, William, George, John, Elizabeth, 
Johanah, Rebecca, and Mary Biles. Servants, Edward Han- 
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cock, to serve 8 years; loose the last of the 3* M°., 1687. To 
have 50 acres of land. Elizabeth Petty, to serve 7 years; 
loose the last of the 38* M°.,1686. To have 50 acres of land. 

CuaRLEs Bigs, of the town and County above. Arrived 
in the ship aforesaid, the time aforesaid. 

Tuomas Janney,’ of Shiall, in the County of Chester, yeo- 
man, and Margory, his wife. Arrived in Deleware River 
the 29" of the 7" M?’., 1683, in the “* Endeavor,” of London. 
The M*., George Thorp. Children, Jacob, Thomas, Abel, 
& Joseph Janney. Servanis, John Nield, to serve 5 years, 
and have 50 acres of land. Hannah Falkner, to serve 4 years ; 
loose 29" 7 M’., 1687. To have 50 acres of land. 

Joun Ciows, of Gosworth, in the County of Chester, yeo- 
man, and Margory, his wife, arrived in the aforesaid ship, 
the time aforesaid. Children, Marjory, Rebecca, and Wil- 
liam Clows. Servants, Joseph Chorley, to serve 2 years; 
loose the 29" 7" M°., 1685. To have 50 acres of land. 
Samuel Hough, to serve 4 years; loose the 29" 7" M?., 
1687. To have 50 acres of land. John Richardson, to 
serve 4 years; loose the 29% 7" M’., 1687. To have 50 
acres of land. 

GrorGE Stong, of Frogmore, in the parish of Charlton, 
in the County of Devon, serge wavor. Arrived in Mary- 
land in the “ Daniel & Elizabeth,” of Plymouth, the M*., 
William Ginney, in the 9" M’., 1683, and from thence 
transported to this river. Arrived here in the 10" M°., 
1683. Servant, Thomas Dyer, to serve 4 years; loose the 
9" M°’., 1687. To have 50 acres of land. 

GILBERT WHEELER, of London, fruiterer, and Marrua, 
his wife. Came in the ship “‘ Jacob & Mary.” The M-, 
Dan’. Moore. Arrived in this river the 12" 7" M?., 1679. 
Chiklren, William, Briant, & Martha Wheeler. Servants, 
Charles Thomas, Robert Benson, & Cathrin Knight. 

RicuarD Hoveu,? of Macclesfield, in the County of Ches- 
ter, chapman. Arrived in Deleware river in the “ En- 
deavor,” of London, George Thorp, M*., the 29% 7" M°., 
1683. Servants, Francis Hough, to serve 2 years, and to 

1 See Vol. VIII. p. 330. * Thid., p. 331. 
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have 50 acres of land; loose the 29" 7" M°., 1685. Thomas 
Wood and Mary Wood, his wife; he to serve 5 years, and 
she 4 years, and each to have 50 acres of land. James Sut- 
ton, to serve 4 years, to have 3£ 15s. per Annum, and 50 
acres of land at the expiration of the term. 

Joun Cuapman, Aged about 58 years, and Janz, his wife, 
about 42 years. Came from Stangnah, in the parish of 
Skelton, in the County of York, yeoman. Came in the 
ship the “ Shields,” of Stockton. The M*., Daniel Foos. 
Arrived in Maryland in the beginning of the 8 M°., 1684, 
and ‘arrived in this river the latter end of the same Month. 
Children, Marah, born the 12% 2* M’., 1671; Ann, born 18" 
3° M’., 1676; John, born the 9" 11" M°., 1679; Jane, his 
daughter, came at the same time, and died at sea. 

Eun Prarson, of Kirklydam, in the County of York, 
aged about 54 years. Came at the aforementioned time in 
the abovementioned ship. 

Anw Peacock, of Kildale, in the County of York. Came 
at the same time in the same ship abovementioned. 

Henry Paxson, of Bycot house, in the parish of Slow, in 
the County of Oxford, aged about 37 years. Came in the 
ship the “‘ Samuel,” of London. The M*., John Adee. Ar- 
rived in the Middle of the 7" M°., 1682. His wife came at 
the same time, and died at sea in the last of the 5" M°., 
1682. His son, Henry, died at sea the day before his 
Mother. John Paxson died about the middle of the 5" M°. 
aforesaid. 

Tuomas Paxson, brother of the said Henry. Came in 
the said ship, and died at sea about the beginning of the 
7 M?’., 1682. Elizabeth, daughter of Henry, born about 
the 5" 9 M°., 1675. 

Joun Paumer, of Cheadland, in Yorkshire, husbandman, 
and CurisTIANA, his wife. Arrived in this river in the 
“Providence,” of Scarborough, the M*., Robert Hopper, 
the 10" of the 9" M°., 1683. 

Ricuarp Ripeway and Exizasetu, his wife, of Welford, 
in the County of Bark, Taylor. Arrived in this river in 
the ship “Jacob & Mary,” of London, in the 7 M°., 1679. 
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Children, Thomas, born the 25" 5" M?°., 1677, and Richard, 
born the 27" 2* M°., 1680. 

Samvet Dark, of London, Callenderer, arrived in this 
river in the ship the “Content,” of London, the M*., 
William Jonson, in the 8" M?°., 1680. Servants, James 
Craft, to serve 4 years. Had in hand 10 Bushels of Corn. 
At the expiration of the time to have one cow and calf and 
50 acres of land. Mary Craft, to serve one year. To have 
4£ wages. 

Ann Kwyieut arrived in the ship “ Society,” of Bristol, 
the M*., Thomas Jordon, in the 6" M°., 1682. 

JosHua Hoops, of Skelton, in Clunland, in Yorkshire, 
yeoman, and IssaBeL, his wife. Came in the abovemen- 
tioned ship, the ‘ Providence,” the 10% 9" M®*, 1683. 
Children, Daniel, Margaret, & Christian. 

Wi.14M Bennet, of Hammondsworth, in the County of 
Middlesex, yeoman, and Resscca, his wife. Arrived in this 
river the 9" M°., 1683, in the ship the “ Jeffery,” of Lon- 
don. The M*., Thomas Arnold. 

LyoneL Brittain, of Alny, in the County of Bucks, 
Blacksmith, and Exizasetu, his wife. Arrived in this river 
in the “ Owner’s Advise,” of Barmoodes, the M*., George 
Bond, in the 4% M°., 1680. Child, Elizabeth, his daughter, 
died as they came up the bay, and was buried at Burlington. 

Tuomas Firzwater, of Hanworth, in the County of Mid- 
deson, near Hampton Court, husbandman. Arrived in this 
river the 28" 8" M°’., 1682, in the “‘ Welcome,” of London. 
The M*., Robert Greenaway. Mary, his wife, and Josiah 
and Mary, his children, died at sea coming over. Children, 
Thomas and George. Servants, John Hey, to serve six years; 
loose 28" 8% M°., 1688. To have 50 acres of land. 

Rozsert Lucas, of Deverall, Longbridge, in the County 
of Wilts, yeoman. Arrived in this river the 4" of the 4" 
M’., 1679, in the “ Elizabeth and Mary,” of Waymouth. 
EvizaBetH, his wife, arrived in the ship the ‘“ Content,” 
of London, the M*., William Jonson, in the 7” M?°., 1680. 
Children, John, his son, born the 11" 11" M°., 1654, Giles, 
Edward, Robert, Elizabeth, Rebecca, Mary, & Sarah. 
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DanieL Brinson, of Membary parish, in the County of 
Devon. Arrived in this river the 28" of the 7 M°., 1677, 
in the “ Willing Mind,” of London. The Master’s name 
was Lucome. Married, the 8" of the 8" M?°., 1681, to 
Frances Greenland, of East Jersey. 

Joun Hoven, of Hough, in the County of Chester, yeo- 
man, and Hannau, his wife. Arrived in this river in the 9* 
M’., 1683, in the ship “ Friendship,” of Liverpool, the M*. 
Rob‘. Crosman Child, with John Hough, their child. Ser- 
vanis, George Glaire and Issabel, his wife, to serve 4 years; 
George Glaire, their child, till 21; and Nathaniel Watmough 
& Thomas Hough to serve 4 years each. 

Wuu1aM Dark, aged about 58 years, of Rysing, Camden, 
in the County of Gloster, glover. Arrived in this river 
about the middle of the 4" M’., 1680, in the ‘ Content,” of 
London. The M*., William Jonson. ALicg, his wife, aged 
about 63 years, came in the ship the “ Charles,” of London. 
The M*., Edward Paine. Arrived in this river the latter end 
of the 6" M°’., 1684. Child, John Dark, their son, born the 
4% 34 M°., 1667. Arrived with his mother. 

Ranpvutpu Briacksuaw, of Hallingee, in the County of 
Chester, and Aticg, his wife, arrived in Maryland the 2* of 
the 9" M°., 1682, in the ship “‘ Submission,” of Liverpool. 
Randulph arrived in this province at Appoquinimine the 
15" 11" M°’., 1682. Alice, his wife, arrived at Apoquine- 
mene the 9" 3* M°., 1683. Children, Phebe arrived in this 
province with her father. Sarah, Jacob, Mary, Nathaniel, 
Martha, arrived in this province with their mother. Abra- 
ham died at sea the 2’ 8" M°*., 1682. Servants. These ser- 
vants below came in the ship the “ Friend’s Adventure.” 
The M'., Thomas Wall. Arrived in this river the 28" 7* 
M’., 1682. Servants to Randulph Blackshaw, William Beasy, 
Ralph Nuttall, and Ralph Cowgill, each to serve 4 years, 
and to have 50 acres of land apiece. Roger Bradbury, Sa- 
rah Bradbury, to serve 4 years, and have 50 acres of land. 
These arrived in this province with Randulph. Elenor, the 
wife of the said Roger Bradbury, and Roger, Jacob, and 
Joseph, sons to the said Roger and Elenor, the said Ran- 
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dulph soldin Maryland. Martha Bradbury arrived with his 
wife, to serve 4 years, and to have 50 acres of land. 

JAMES Harrison, of Bolton, in the County of Lancaster, 
aged about 57 years, Shoemaker, and Ann, his wife, aged 
about 61 years. Sailed from Liverpool for this province in 
the ship the “Submission,” of Liverpool, the M'., James 
Settle, the 5" of the 7” M°., 1682, and arrived at Choptank, 
in Maryland, the 21* 9" M°., following, being brought 
thither through the dishonesty of the Master, and arrived 
at Apoquinemene, in this province, the 15“ of the 11" Mv’. 
following. Rosert Bonp, came at the same time. AGNEs 
Harrison, his Mother, came at the same time, aged 81 years. 
Children, Phebe, his daughter, wife of Phineas Pemberton. 
Servants, Alice Dickerson and Jane Lyon, each to serve 4 
years, and to have 50 acres of land. 

Puineas PEMBERTON, aged 33 years, of Bolton aforesaid, 
Grocer. Came at the same time with Puesg, his wife, aged 
23 years, and arrived at the same time as above, in Mary- 
land. Phebe, his wife, arrived at Apoquinimene, in this 
province, the 9" of the 3* M’. following, 1683. Children, 
Abigail, born the 138" 11" M?’., 1679; Joseph, born the 11" 
37 M°., 1681. Servanis, Joseph Stew, William Smith. Came 
in the “‘ Friend’s Adventure.” Arrived the 28" 7" M°., 1682. 
To serve 4 years, and to have 50 acres of land, being the 
Governor’s allowance. Joseph Mather and Elizabeth Brad- 
bury, to serve 4 years, and to have 50 acres of land each. 

Rautpu PemBerton, Father of the said Phineas, aged 72 
years. Arrived at the same time abovesaid, in Maryland 
and in this province 9" 3* M°., 1683. 

Rozert Bonp, Son of Thomas Bond, of Waddicar Hall, 
near Garstang, in Lancashire. Came aboard the ship “ Sub- 
mission,” of Liverpool, at the time aforementioned. Aged 
about 16 years, being left by his father to the tuition of 
James Harrison. The said Robert Bond died, and was 
buried at a place betwixt Jon. Clows & W™. Yardley. The 
time will appear in the record of burials. 

Exuis Jones, of Wales, in the County of Denby, or Flint, 
and JANzE, his wife. Came in the said ship ‘“ Submission,” 
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and arrived at the time aforesaid. Children, Barbara, Doro- 
thy, Mary, and Isaac. Servants to the Governor these came. 

JANE Mover and Mareery Mops, daughters to Thomas 
Winn, of Walley. His wife came and arrived at the time 
aforesaid. Harriet Hodges, servant to the said Thomas 
Winn. 
~ Lypra WuHarnsy, of Bolton aforesaid. Came in the said 
ship ‘ Submission,” at the time aforesaid. Aged about 42 
years. 

JAMES Crayton, of Middlewitch, in the County of Ches- 
ter, blacksmith, and Janz, his wife. Came in the said ship 
“Submission” at the time aforesaid. Children, James, 
Sarah, John, Mary, Joseph, & Lydia. 

Davin Hatt, of Maxfield, in the County of Chester, shoe- 
maker, and Mary, his wife, arrived in Maryland the 3* day 
of the 12" M°., 1684, in the “ Friendship,” of Liverpool, 
the M'., Edmund Croston, and afterwards transported to 
this river, where his family arrived the 28" 3* M?°., 1685. 
Children, Jacob, born the 8® 12" M?°., 1679, Sarah, and Jo- 
seph. Servants, Ephraim Jackson, to serve 4 years, and to 
have meat, drink, washing, & lodging, and £6 per annum. 
John Reynolds, to serve 4 years, and to have meat, drink, 
washing, & lodging, and 2£ 10s. per annum. Joseph Hol- 
linshead, to serve 4 years, and to have necessaries as above 
& 4£ perannum. Jno. Evans, to serve 2 years, and to have 
necessaries as above and6£ perannum. William Fowler, to 
serve 4 years, to have for 3 of the last years 5£ 6s. 8d. per 
Ann., and otherwise necessaries as above during the term. 
Isaac Hill, to serve 4 years, to have necessaries during the 
time. Jon. Jackson, to serve 7 years, to have necessaries 
during the time. Jane Gibbons, to serve 4 years, to have 
meat and drink, washing & lodging, and 35s. per annum. 
Servants of Jacob Hall aforesaid ¢ Thomas Hudson, John 
Bolshaw, to serve 4 years, died, and was buried at Oxford, 
in Maryland, the 2* M°*., 1685. Thomas Rylands, to serve 4 
years, died, and was buried at Oxford aforesaid the 1* M°., 
1685. Servants to the said Thomas Hudson and Jacob Hall, 
which arrived in the ship the “ Amity,” of London, Rich*. 
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Dyamond, M*., in this river the 28" 3¢ M*., 1685. Joseph 
Hull, to serve 2 years, to have one new suit of apparel and 
other necessaries during the term, and at the expiration 
thereof to have one new suit of apparel and 100 acres of 
land. William Haselhurst, to serve 3 years, and to have 
apparel and necessaries during the term, and the land 
allowed by the Governor. Randulph Smallwood, to serve 
3 years, to have necessaries during the term, and land as 
above. More Servants to the said Thomas Hudson ¢ Jacob 
Hall came in the ship “ Richard & William,” of Boston, and 
arrived in this river the 24" July, 1685. William Thomas, 
to serve 4 years, to have necessaries and land accustomed. 
Daniel Danielson Vanbeck and his wife, Ellenor Brand 
Vanbeck, to serve three years and an half a peice, to have 
necessaries and land accustomed. More Servants to the said 
Hudson and Hall came in the “ Francis & Dorothy,” of Lon- 
don. Arrived in this river the 10 of the 7" M°., 1685. 
Polycarpus Rose, to serve 4 years, to have necessaries during 
the term and land accustomed. 

RicuarpD Lunpy, of Axminster, in the County of Devon, 
son of Sylvester Lundy, of the said town, in old England. 
Came in a Catch from Bristol (the M*., William Browne) for 
Boston, in New England, in the 6" M°., 1676, and from 
thence came for this river the 19" of the 3* M°., 1682. 

E1izaBETH BENNET, daughter to William Bennet, late of 
this County of Bucks, and now the wife to the aforesaid 
Richard Lundy. Came from Longford, in the County of 
Middlesex, in the ship the “ Concord,” of London. The 
M’., William Jefferay. Arrived in this river the 8" M°., 
1683. 

Epmunp Cut.er, of Stateburn, in Bowland, in Yorkshire, 
webster. Came in the ship the “ Rebecca,” of Liverpool. 
The M., James Skiner. Arrived with his wife, IsanLe Cut- 
LER, in this river the 31* day of the 8" M*, 1685. Chil- 
dren, Elizabeth, born the 14" of the 3* M°’., 1680; Thomas, 
born the 16" of the 9" M°., 1681; William, born the 16 of 
the 10° M*., 1682. Servants, Cornelius Netherwood, to 
serve one year, and to have necessaries during the term. 
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Richard Mather, to serve 2 years, and to have necessaries 
during the term. Ellen Wingreen, to serve 4 years, to have 
necessaries and 16s. wages at the expiration of the term. 

JouNn CurTLER, brother of the said Edmund Cutler. Came 
at the time aforesaid, in the ship aforesaid, and at the time 
aforesaid. Servanis, William Wardle, to serve 4 years and 
a half; loose the 30“ of the 2° M°., 1690. James Molinex, 
son of James Molinex, late of Liverpool, about 3 years of 
age, and is serve to the age of 22 years. Looke the Court 
roles. 

[I have given C. Taylor an acct. thus far 1* 3* M°., 1686."] 

Davip Davis, Son of Richard Davis, of Welchpoole, in 
the County of Montgomery, Chirurgeon. Came in the ship 
the “ Morning Star,” of Liverpool. The M*., Ar- 
rived in this river the 14" day of the 9" M°., 1683. 

Ricuarp Amor, of Buckebury, in Barkshire, husband- 
man. Came in the ship “Samuel,” of London, John 
Adee, M*. Arrived in this river the 22‘ day of the Seventh 
Month, 1682. 

James Ditwortu, of Thornley, in Lancasshire, husband- 
man. Came in the ship the “ Lamb,” of Liverpool. The 
Master, John French. Arrived in this river in the 8" M°., 
1682, with William, their son. Servant, Stephen Sands, to 
serve 1 year, and to have 50 acres of land. 

Epwarp Stanton, Son of George Stanton, of Woster, 
Joyner. Came in the ship the “Francis & Dorothy,” of 
London. The M*., Richard Bridgman. Arrived in this 
river the 10" 8” M°., 1685. 

Peter Worrall, and Mary, his wife, of North Witch, of 
the County of Chester, Wheelright. Came in the ship the 
“Ann & Elizabeth,” of Liverpool. The M*., Thomas 
Getter. Arrived in this river the 7" day of the 8% M?*., 
1687. 





1 Christopher Taylor was Register-General. The above entry is no 


* doubt a memorandum made by the Register of Bucks County. 


Vou. 1x.—16 
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Motes, 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF GENERAL WILLIAM IRVINE.—We are 
indebted to C. P. Humrich, Esq., of Carlisle, for a copy of the following 
letter. The original is in his possession. 


D' Sir CAMP VALLEY ForGE June 4" 1778. 
f< I thought to have wrote you long ago but indeed have had little 
time—great pains is taken (by Baron Stubin Inspector Gen! & his 
Deputies) in Exercising & training the Army—my attention to this 
& other Common Duty—(having the Command of a Brigade) as oldest 
Col. leaves me little time. We have been almost in motion for five 
or six days past—orders to be ready to move at a moments Warning 
have been Repeated dayly on a supposition that the Enemy are about 
to Evacuate the City — Indeed hourly Inteligence is Received that 
they have all prepared for Decamping & half hourly Contradicts that 
again but my Opinion is that they are only Manceuvring to gain time 
till they are Reinforced—however a Contrary opinion prevails (I fear 
too Generally here) I wish we may not Suffer for it. I must Con- 
clude here & only add farther that I am just going to attend at the 
Execution of a Spy who was condemned yesterday—he was formerly 
an Officer in our Service—Shanks his name. I am D* Sir with 
Compliments to Mrs. Bostelethwait & young Ladies— 
Your Most Obt Humble Servant 
Capt. POsSTLETHWAIT. Wo IRVINE 


TYPOGRAPHICAL Errors.—A friend has recently called my attention 
to an unfortunate typographical error in “ History of the Virginia Com- 
pany,” which passed through the Munsell Press when I was abroad. In 
quoting from Hamor, on page 91, he is made to write that Pocahontas 

‘and her two sons” witnessed her marriage. The her should have been 
his, meaning Powhatan’s sons. 

By copying from the “ Virginia Company” the error is reproduced in 
“ English Colonization of America,” published, in 1871, by Strahan & Co., 
London. It is my desire to make the correction as wide as possible. In 
this connection I would call attention to a lapsus penne in “ Virginia 
Vetusta,” published this year by Munsell’s Sons, Albany, N. Y. 

The preface to the work correctly mentions the children of John 
Rolfe as named Thomas and Elizabeth, but on page 141 Elizabeth is 
called Jane, the name of her mother. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. Epwarp D. NEILL. 


CHANDLER GENEALOGY.—On p. 418, Vol. [V., of the PENNSYLVANIA 
MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, mention is made of the widow 
of George Chandler. There are reasons for supposing that George 
Chandler came from the neighborhood of Marlborough in Wiltshire, 
England, but it appears that he never reached the shores of America, 
and there is a tradition that his death was occasioned by smallpox. 

The following is “ A True Inventory of the goods and Chattells of George 
Chandler who Deceased the xiii Day of December 1687, in his passage 
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to pensilvania; Taken & Apprized by us Whose Names are heer under- 
written The xth Day of the eevee mo’ 1688. 








8 d 
first His wearing Apparrell, iii - 00 - 00 
Pt one fether bed 7! two bolsters, 2 Maatots a 
1 Coverled, 1 pare of Sheets, 
pti in other beds & — ° ° - vi - 00 - 00 
@t in pewter, . , ° oi - xi - 00 
t in Brass, ’ . a - Be = = - 
Sti in tools & other Ironware, oi - x - 00 
pt in nayles, Saws, Aug’rs, Chessells, Gouges, 
wedges, Locks, Keys, Riphooks & “all ii - ix - ix 
other Iron Lumber, 
pt 2 gunns & powder & shot & powder Horne, oi - xii - 00 
pt 2 Chests & five Boxes and 2 bedsteds, - oi - xi - 00 
pt in Sacks, . 00 - xX -—- 00 
pt one Barrell, 1 pare of Bellows, 4 Kevers, 
1 Doe trough, 2 pailes, 10 botles, & all oi - 00 - 00 
other Lumber, 
pt one Sow & 9 piggs, ii - 00 —- 00 
pt 4 yards & halfe of Sarge at 45 per yard, - 00 -xviili - 00 
pt in whitles & Childbed Linnen, . 00 -xvili - 00 
pt 1 Ell of holland or Scotch Cloth, thred, 
pins & tapes, 00 - VV -—- 00 
pt = Tee yt paid toward the byeing of tw. WE eae 
pt paid towards one Hundred Acres of Land, . viii - x - 00 
inthe whole xl - viii - 00 
Debts. 
paid A Debt to John Chandler, ‘ . xxvii - 00 -—- 00 
To William Hues, . ‘ ‘ 00 - xii - 00 
To philip Rummin fors shooes, . 00 - xX -—- 00 
To William Hawks for worke & provission, 00 - Xv -—- 00 
To Fra’cis eta ‘ ‘ : ; 00 - ov -—- 00 
To meat, . e ° ‘ 00 - iii - 00 
To William Clowd, ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ oi - ii - 00 
JOHN CHANLOR. The whole xxx vii 00 


THOMAS RAUELLSION. 
GEQRGE STRODE.” 
Indorsea, “‘ no adm’ra’n granted hereon — hee dyed Intestate.” 
g y 


He left a widow, Jane, and seven children,—Jane, George, Swithin 
(born 6mo. 24th, 1674), Walliam, Thomas, Charity, and Ann. John 
Chandler, a brother to the elder George, emigrated from England the same 
year, 1687;*and settled in Chichester township, (now) Delaware County, 
Pa., but does not appear to have left an amily, —George’s children 
receiving nearly all of his estate. He died about 1703. A Jacob 
Chandler settled in Chichester township as early as 1685, but whether 
related to the others has not been ascertained. Whether the widow 
Chandler landed at Chester or Philadelphia is uncertain, but if at the 
latter she did not long remain there, for we find that in the Ist month 
(March), 1687-8 she and her brother-in-law, John Chandler, were pur- 
chasing land in Chichester, and also that in the 7th month (September), 
1688, she was the wife of William Hawkes of that township. Her second 
husband died about the year 1694, and in 1695 we find her the wife of 
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James Bayliss, who probably died in Philadelphia about 1716, leaving 
her a widow for the third time. 

Jane Chandler, Jr., married Robert Jefferis, of Chichester, and after- 
ward of East Bradford, Chester County. George, Jr., married Ruth Bezer 
and remained in Chichester, where he died in 1714. Swithin married Ann 
and settled in Birmingham township on the Brandywine, but sub- 
sequently removed to Christiana Hundred, Delaware. William married 
Ann Bowater (?) and after some years settled in Londongrove township, 
where he died in 1746. Thomas married Mary and settled on the 
Brandywine in Birmingham. He left no children, but made his nephew 
Thomas, son of William, his principal heir. Charity probably died 
young. Ann married first Samuel Robbins, and second George Jones. 
She died in Philadelphia. 

As far as has been ascertained the following are the names of the 


CHILDREN OF 








JANE. GEORGE. SwITHIN. WILLIAM. 
Patience. George. Jacob, 2 9, 1705. Jane, 3 1, 1713. 
Charity. Ruth. Charity, 1 20, 1707. Lydia, 8 2, 1714. 
William. John. Ann, 2 1, 1709. Samuel, 3 17, 1716. 
James. Isaac. Jane, 8 11, 1711. William, 2 20, 1718. 


Robert. Rachel (?). Sarah, 3 20,1713. John, 1 20, 1719-20. 
George. Susanna (?). Swithin, 10 1, 1715. Ann, 12 27, 1721. 
Jane. & others (?). Thomas, 10 3, 1718. Thomas, 6 11 1724. 





Anne. Margaret, 5 6, 1721. Moses. 

Mary. Mary, 5 18, 1723. Mary. 

Benjamin. Phebe, 3 31, 1726. 

Thomas. Betty 1 25, 1729. OF ANN. 
John. Hannah 4 4, 1732. Sarah & others (?). 


Any person having records of births, deaths, marriages, or other 
interesting information of the Chandler family or their descendants of 
other names, will confer a favor by forwarding them to 

GILBERT CoPB, 
5 26, 1870. West Chester, Penna. 


OUTLAWS OF THE DoAN FAMILY OF Bucks County.—An article 
in Westcott’s “ History of Philadelphia” (Vol. I. p.453) on this subject 
is so essentially erroneous that I venture to present a restatement of the 
facts as they have been collected by me from public and private records. 

Of the so-called outlaws, five of them—Joseph, Moses, Aaron, Levi, 
and Mahlon—were the sons of Joseph and Hester ( ) Doan, of 
Plumstead; and Abraham, their cousin and confederate, was the son of 
Israel, a younger brother of Joseph. 

They all participated, in connection with some others, in a raid upon 
the collectors of military and other taxes in Bucks County, in 1781, and 
— off the public funds in their possession ; for this they were charged 
with burglary and robbery, and, by proclamation of the court, were or- 
dered to appear for trial. Omitting to do this, they were in five days, by 
proclamation, published for the crime of outlawry and a reward offered 
for their apprehension. 

Joseph married his cousin Mary, the sister of Abraham, and took 
refuge in Canada, where a large posterity has succeeded him. 

Moses was captured at Halsey’s Cabin on Gallows Run, in Plumstead, 
by Major Kennedy, William and Samuel Hart, a Mr. Grier, Robert 
Gibson, and others, on the first day of September, 17838. He was bound 
and thrown upon the floor, when Robert Gibson shot him in the breast, 
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killing him instantly. (Davis’s History, p. 637.) He was buried on 
his father’s farm in Plumstead, and the stones that marked his grave 
remained in place until within a few years. 

Aaron was captured, and remained a long time in prison, but was par- 
doned on condition of leaving the country. He accepted the exile, and 
settled in Canada near to his brother Joseph, the refugee; a numerous 
family succeeded him, and the Doans of that region are accredited as 
having ever been of the most orderly and law-abiding citizens of that 
country. While the Doans were in prison in Philadelphia and under 
sentence of death, a negro was employed to act as executioner, and was 
promised his pardon for the service. After they were respited he became 
alarmed for his safety from the inmates, and on application by the jailer, 
was pardoned by the Supreme Executive Council. 

Levi and Abraham were captured, and on the 24th of September, 
1788, were publicly executed on the commons in the city of Philadel- 
phia for the crime of outlawry, though the Legislative Assembly made 
an effort in their behalf. 

Mahlon was captured and placed in prison at Bedford, from whence 
he broke jail, released all the prisoners save one, who had been con- 
victed of robbing an old woman. He, it is believed, escaped to New 
York, where he took refuge with the British, and was transported with 
about four hundred other refugees to Nova Scotia at the evacuation of 
New York in 1783. 

They all were young, the oldest being not more than twenty-one years 
of age at the close of the war. 

Their grandfather, Israel Doan, was a member of the Society of 
Friends, but was disowned for non-conformity with the discipline in 
marriage; but to the end of his days maintained a steadfast adherence 
to their principles, and inculcated the principles of the sect into the 
minds of his children. These, in their turn, adhered to the faith of 
their ancestors, and no children of the neighborhood were more highly 
respected for their truthfulness, honesty, integrity, and morality. 

By virtue of their Quaker principles of opposition to war they gave 
their moral support to the existing government, hence were loyalists. 
The boys, not possessing the fortitude and forbearance of their fathers, 
were not able to endure the taunts of their neighbors, hence were 
branded as Tories, the personal property of their father confiscated, and 
their names coupled with obloquy and disgrace. With the infatuation 
of youth they sought recovery by reprisals upon the tax collectors, from 
whence all subsequent misfortunes followed. 

E. D. Buckman, M.D. 


WASHINGTON’s ACCOUNT OF BRADDOCK’s DEFEAT.—The following 
letter from Washington to Governor Dinwiddie describing the defeat 
was printed in “Old and New,” February, 1872. By way of introduction 
the editor said : 

“We have Washington’s own account of this battle in two or three 
letters, one of which Mr. Sparks has printed. Another of them, of which 
he cites a part in a foot-note, is his letter to Governor Dinwiddie, of Vir- 
ginia, approaching as nearly as possible the character of an official re- 
port. As such, Dinwiddie published it at the time; and it appears in 
the contemporary Virginia, Philadelphia, and Boston papers, as a letter 
from a Virginian officer. Mr. Sargent, the accomplished historian of 
Braddock’s defeat, quotes from this letter, as,he found it in the ‘ Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette,’ the fine phrase, ‘The Virginia officers and troops behaved 
like men and died like soldiers.’ But he was not aware that in these 
words he was quoting the language of the first soldier of Virginia. Mr. 
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Irving has the same letter, and used it. We copy it now from the origi- 
nal letter-book, not remembering to have seen the whole of it in print 
elsewhere.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON TO GOVERNOR DINWIDDIE. 
To THE Hon. RoBEeRT DINWIDDIE, EsqQ., Williamsburg. 


Fort CUMBERLAND, July 18, 1755. 


HONORABLE S1rR,—As I am favored with an opportunity, I should 
think myself inexcusable was I to omit giving you some account of our 
late engagement with the French on the Monongahela, the 9th inst. 

We continued our march from Fort Cumberland to Frazer’s (which is 
within seven miles of Du Quesne) without meeting any extraordinary 
event, having only a straggler or two picked up by the French Indians, 
When we came to this place we were attacked (very unexpectedly) 
by about three hundred French and Indians. Our numbers consisted of 
about thirteen hundred well-armed men, chiefly regulars, who were im- 
mediately struck with such an inconceivable panic that nothing but con- 
fusion and disobedience of orders prevailed among them. The officers in 

eneral behaved with incomparable bravery, for which they greatly suf- 
ered ; there being near sixty killed and wounded, a large proportion out 
of the number we had. 

The Virginia companies behaved like men and died like soldiers; 
for, I believe, out of three companies that were on the ground that day, 
scarce thirty were left alive. Captain Peyroune and all his officers down 
to a corporal were killed. Captain Polson had almost as hard a fate, for 
only one of his escaped. 

In short the dastardly behavior of the regular troops (so called) ex- 
posed those who were inclined to do their duty to almost certain death ; 
and at length, in spite of every effort to the contrary, [they] broke and 
ran as sheep before hounds, leaving the artillery, ammunition, provisions, 
baggage, and in short every thing, a prey to the enemy, and when we 
endeavored to rally them in hopes of regaining the ground and what 
we had left upon it, it was with as little success as if we had attempted 
to have stopped the wild bears of the mountains, or rivulets with our 
feet; for they would break by in despite of every effort that could be 
made to prevent it. 

The General was wounded in the shoulder and breast, of which he 
died three days after; his two aides-de-camp were both wounded, but are 
in a fair way of recovering. Colonel Barton and Sir John St. Clair are 
also wounded, and I hope will get overit. Sir Peter Halket, with many 
other brave officers, were killed in the field. It is supposed that we 
had three hundred or more killed: about that number we brought off 
wounded ; and it is conjectured (I believe with much truth) that two- 
thirds of both received their shot from our own cowardly regulars, who 
gethered themselves into a body, contrary to orders, ten or twelve deep ; 
would then fire and shoot down the men before them. 

I tremble at the consequence that this defeat may have upon our back 
settlers, who, I suppose, will all leave their habitations, unless there are 
proper measures taken for their security. 

Colonel Dunbar, who commands at present, intends, as soon as his men 
are reunited at this place, to continue his march to Philadelphia for win- 
ter quarters: consequently there will be no men left here, unless it is the 
shattered remains of the Virginia troops, who are totally inadequate to 
the protection of the frontiers. 

As Captain Orme is writing to you, however, I doubt not but that he 
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will give you a circumstantial account of all things, which will make it 
needless for me to add more than that I am, honorable sir, your most obe- 
dient and most humble servant, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


A Court DrnnER BILL OF 1752.—We have received from Horatio 
Gates Jones, Esq., a copy of the following interesting paper: 


June 4" 1752. 





M' JoHN LAWRENCE Dr 
To cash lay’d out for Court Diner j , . £4,12.6. 
To 2 Bowls punch @, 5/) 16 
2 Do at 3/ § soni 
5 Bottles Wine ; , , j , ‘ 13.4 
4 Bottles Beer . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 6.— 
Table Beer , ‘ , . ° » 1.6 
To Dressing Diner and attendance. ‘ . 1.10.— 
£7.19.4 


July 18% Then rec’ the above Contents — 
per me. W"™ BIDDLE. 





FAMILIES OF THE WyYoMING VALLEY.— George B. Kulp, Esq., 
of the Luzerne Legal Register, proposes to publish, in book-form, ‘‘ The 
Biographical, Genealogical, and Historical Sketches of the Members of 
the Bench and Bar of Luzerne County,” which have appeared in his jour- 
nal. These sketches have been revised and corrected with care. They 
will be contained in two octavo volumes, the first of which is nearly ready 
to be issued. The price will be about fifteen dollars for the two volumes. 


ANDREW JACKSON AND INTEMPERATE OFFICE-HOLDERS. — The 
following original letter of Andrew Jackson is in the Executive series of 
MS. autograph letters deposited by Frank M. Etting in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania: 

March 16 1830. 


My D Sir 
I have ree’d your note of this day & sincerely regret to learn the 











Mr. removed, is brother to Gov’ & Gen! When you read the 
recommendation of Mr. P you will find that he requests the removal 
of Mr. —— & the appointment of Mr. Ewing because the incumbent 
Mr. —— is incompetent from intemperance to discharge the duties of the 


office. Col. Benton has coincided with Mr. P. in this request. This 
charge therefore coming from such a high source, could not be over- 
looked consistant with the rule that intemperate men cannot be per- 
mitted to remain in office, civil naval nor military, we must pursue 
principle, & deal out uniform justice to all, altho’ I regret when it falls 
upon the connection of our friends. 
Yours respectfully 
ANDREW JACKSON 

The Sec. of the Treasury 


Queries. 


DuNnLAP FAMILY. —Mr. Fayette Dunlap, of Danville (Ky.), will 
be glad to receive information regarding the Dunlaps of the Cumber- 
land Valley. His grandfather, William Dunlap, resided either in Penn- 
sylvania or Virginia at the close of the Revolution or beginning of the 
present century. 
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Fox Fami.y.—Information is wanted regarding the ancestors and 
descendants of Jonathan and Deborah Fox, who resided near Mount 
Holly, N. J. Their children were George, Sarah, William, and Jon- 
athan. William married, 9th mo. 19, 1822, Esther Rodgers, daughter 
of William and Martha. His parents were then dead. They are spoken 
of in the Mount Holly Meeting Records as of Hanover township. 


Can you give me any information of the following book and its 
author. The book is in my possession : 

“Time an Apparition of Eternity.” 

Philadelphia, Printed by Zachariah Poulson, Jun., No. 30 Fourth 
Street near the College, 1791. 

It is divided in eight parts, each part commencing thus: “ Arm, or 
the Tree of Knowledge of Good & Evil,” and adorned with a copper- 
plate bearing mystical characters. 

The author signs himself, John William Gerar de Brahm. Philadelphia 
22 1, month, vulgar 31st. ITI. month 1793. 

The first section is dated 1791 and the last 1793. 

It is intensely mystical and allegorical, savoring strongly of Jacob 
Behmen. H. E. 

Philada., May 22, 1885. 


Coox.—Arthur Cook, one of the five commissioners appointed by Penn, 
February 9, 1688, to December 18, 1688, by his wife, Margaret, had four 
sons,—John, who married, in 1688, Mary, daughter of John Simcok, and 
left issue; Thomas, who married Bickley, daughter of Abraham 
Bickley, and left issue; Joseph, and Benjamin. The names of the male 
children of Joseph and Benjamin, and of their grandchildren bearing 
the name of Cook, is desired. . A 





Replies, 


JOHN BRANDMILLER, THE MORAVIAN PRINTER. — By way of sup- 
plement to my notes, “ Rev. John Brandmiller, the Moravian Printer” 
(PENNA. MAG., Vol. VI. p. 249), and “ The Friedensthal Printing-Office” 
(PENNA. MaGa., Vol. VIII. p. 108), I have ascertained from the diaries 
kept by the Moravian Missionaries at Wechquetanc (Monroe County), 
Nain (near Bethlehem), Friedenshuetten (Bradford County), and Frie- 
denstadt (above Pittsburg), that the “ Harmony of the Gospels,” trans- 
lated into Delaware by Rev. B. A. Grubé, was in use at these Indian 
mission stations between 1763 and 1773. 

June 3, 1885. JOHN W. JORDAN. 


Witcox, JENKINS (Vol. VIII. p. 441).—Barnabas Wilcox, with his 
wife, Sarah, and children, came from Bristol, England, to Pennsylvania 
during the year 1682, or shortly afterwards, and settled in Philadelphia. 
They were members of the Religious Society of Friends, and brought a 
cq¢rtificate from Bristol Monthly Meeting, England. Their children were 
George, born 6, 22, 1667; Joseph, born 4, 19, 1669; Hester, born 6, 30, 
1678; and Abigail, born 7, 28, 1679. Abigail was married, 12, 19, 1700, 
to Samuel Powell. 7. 

William Jenkins, of Tenby, England, was married, 7, 2, 1678, to Eliza- 
beth Griffith, daughter of Lewis Griffith. Their children were Margaret, 
born 8, 28, 1674; Sarah, born 10, 7, 1675; Elizabeth, born 5, 2, 1678; 
and Stephen, born 9, 24,1680. Their names are recorded at South Wales 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, England. The family came to Pennsy]- 
vania about the year 1682, and settled in Haverford township, Delaware 
County. J. 
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